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ABSTRACT 


RESILIENCE ON THE ROAD TO EMMAUS: 
MORAL INJURY, PANDEMIC, AND A REFORMED MODEL OF SPIRITUAL CARE 
by 


Jordan Tarwater 
Claremont School of Theology 
2023 

This project in practical theological reflection explores a Reformed model of spiritual 
care for moral injury in response to the COVID-19 pandemic. It extends the lens of moral injury 
from its early development in the context of military combat, arguing that the failures of 
neoliberal capitalism to adequately meet the challenges of this public health crisis have 
constituted a morally injurious event (MIE) on a broad social scale for low-income New 
Yorkers, which left uncared for and unacknowledged can become moral injury. 

The spiritual care model that outlined is an interdisciplinary practical theology. First, we 
engage a structure for moral injury care that utilizes my own Reformed tradition of the 
Presbyterian Church (USA), with corporate worship functioning as a unique space of 
engagement with scripture, with a focus on both the “Road to Emmaus” story from Luke 24 and 
psalms of lament, alongside diverse spiritual practices as relational healing modalities, and, as a 
space of meeting with a God whose grace and sovereign initiative form a ground from which to 


collaboratively co-create new narratives of hope and strategies for resilience.! Then, guided by 


'T. Hartley Hall IV, “The Shape of Reformed Piety,” in Spiritual Traditions for the 
Contemporary Church, eds. Robin Maas and Gabriel O’ Donnell (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1990), 206-207. 


insights from affect and queer theory, we explore how the affective space of corporate worship 
can serve not only as a tool to help pastoral caregivers to support the healing of individuals who 
have suffered morally injurious events, but to provide a critical vocabulary with which to 
interrogate and bring morally injurious social systems into more stark relief as a basis for 
collective action. 

Methodologically, this project engages both quantitative and qualitative data to elucidate 
the lived experience of congregants and guests to a PC(USA) congregation and its food pantry 
on the border of East Harlem and the Upper East Side in New York City in 2022. First, through 
survey data from an adapted version of the Moral Injury Symptom Scale, we will test the 
presence of symptoms of moral distress, and then, through thick description deriving from post- 
worship reflection sessions that constitute a series of abbreviated case studies, we test too the 
applicability of this Reformed model of spiritual care to the task of relieving suffering and 


building communities of collective resilience. 
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Introduction 


The Personal (and Pastoral) Is Political 


I noticed it first in myself. It was a sense of exhaustion that never seemed to quite relent. 
Then, a feeling of overwhelm at the sheer volume and rapidity of change: leadership choices 
were political, personal, urgent. Many of these choices had the potential to be life or death, or, at 
the very least, felt as much at the time. Later, there came the sense of loss: of moral certainties, 
of hoped-for futures, of congregants and friends. I felt a sense of deep personal failure that, 
despite my best effort, my pastoral work would not be enough to meet the demand of the 
moment. I questioned whether it was even worth it to keep going in this calling and whether I 
was doing more harm than good to those I served. I wondered if I was doing harm to myself. 
This was ministry in an age of pandemic in New York City, where a sense of collective struggle 
— the knocking together of pots and pans from balconies to recognize and celebrate healthcare 
workers as they changed shifts — then devolved as months and years dragged on into tight 
partisan efficiencies about masking restrictions and the proper timing to open the city back up to 


tourism and business as usual. 


I began to truly notice the toll that this global health crisis was having on those I serve, 
and no less on myself, in the long nights where ambulance sirens melted into a constant drone to 
the hospital near our apartment in Astoria, Queens, just a few miles from the neighborhoods that 
for months occupied the global epicenter of COVID-19. The toll became apparent when the lines 
for the food pantry my congregation operates first stretched to the end of one East Harlem block, 
then on to the next, and finally wrapped itself hundreds of families long off into the summer 


heat. 


It was here that I began to see more fully the structural and material conditions that were 
both created and exacerbated by COVID-19; the choices that this pandemic forced myself and 
my neighbors to make; and the ways that as a spiritual caregiver and pastor that I must, if not to 
be irrelevant to real concern, “pause to ponder [my] place and designated function in the larger 
society,” such that, “unless we do this . .. we are condemned to become chaplains to the status 
quo and particularly on behalf of any hegemony that happens to be in power.” It was here that I 
began to find application of the language of moral injury, or what Joshua T. Morris would name 
the “morally injurious event” (MIE), as a present and powerful reality in myself and those I serve 


in ministry.? 


I am a Presbyterian pastor who has hardly ever ministered to a fellow Presbyterian. Since 
2014, I have served as Executive Director of the Urban Outreach Center of New York City 
(UOCNYC), which is now among the largest emergency food providers in the largest city in our 
country. Here, I meet nearly a thousand families a week from across the five boroughs who come 
to our facility in search of fresh, healthy food; social services; and a welcoming environment. 
They are struggling single parents, homeless men, senior citizens stretching fixed incomes, 
working families, and college students just trying to reach the end of the semester. They are 
Muslim, and Pentecostal, and Buddhist, and staunch atheists. They identify as Colombian or 
Senegalese or Chinese, or, many, quite resolutely, simply, and directly as New Yorkers. They are 


the full diversity of what makes this city great. 


* Bruce Rogers-Vaughn, “Best Practices in Pastoral Counseling: Is Theology 
Necessary?” Journal of Pastoral Theology 23, no. 1 (2013): 4. 

3 Joshua T. Morris, “Narratives of Military Moral Injury and Reintegration: Toward a 
Critical, Liberative Practical Theology” (Ph.D diss, Claremont School of Theology, 2019), 47. 


In late 2021, I was invited to the transitional pastorate of Avenue Church NYC 
(ACNYC), the Presbyterian Church (USA) congregation that launched the ministry that would 
become the UOCNYC in the late 1980s. They are a neighborhood church, small and mostly 
older, working and middle class, themselves from diverse religious and cultural backgrounds, 
that have rooted themselves firmly in the Yorkville neighborhood of the Upper East Side — an 
activist congregation that was on the frontlines of the fight for full LGBTQIA+ inclusion in our 
denomination; that was deeply involved in peacemaking work in El Salvador and throughout 
Central America; and that has staked a deep historical identity on their origins as a Czech 
immigrant church at the turn of the twentieth century, at one time taking their name from the 
proto-reformer and martyr, Jan Hus. It is from these two communities of New Yorkers, who 
walk alongside and support each other, who love and care deeply for the stories of each other, 


that my own ministry and this project grows. 


I am not a native New Yorker myself, though most days, after nearly a decade here, I can 
get away with claiming the moniker. I grew up in a family in the Appalachian mountains of East 
Tennessee that never rose too much above the poverty line during my childhood. I remember 
how it felt as a kid to go to the one local food pantry in our little town — with my mom often 
taking fresh produce from our garden to share with other families — and how I literally prayed 
that I would not run into someone from school that I knew. I remember the shame that I felt even 
going there as a seven or eight year old; I remember the ways that shame manipulated my bodily 
responses even then. The affectual responses of poverty, the bodily turning-inward of shoulders 
hunched, head and eyes down, darting glances and quickly shuffled feet. It’s something that I 
carry with me into my ministry every day. It is part of the reason that I care so deeply about 


attempting to create environments of welcome in our emergency food spaces and in our worship 


services. It is part of the reason that I bend down to eye-level and talk to every child who comes 


to our soup kitchen. I know how it feels and I know that it does not have to be that way. 


But, even in that recognition, I have to be constantly aware that the particularities of my 
birth also weighted opportunity heavily in my favor. My existence as a white, straight, cisgender 
American male, one who, even though I grew up with experiences of poverty, had a parent who 
stayed at home to care for me and my sister. I had a broad family support system of grandparents 
and great-grandparents, uncles and cousins. I was supported to pursue education — and eventually 
graduate education. I did not have the lingering forces of racism or homophobia or sexism and 
other systems of oppression that would have limited my ability to pursue, to use a certain 
language of our national story, my own self-determination. This reality, that of my sizeable 
advantages by the systemic favoring of white males by the power structure at large, has to be cut 
alongside of my deep pastoral and political commitment (as if those were two separate things to 
begin with) to ending these countervailing forces killing the people that I serve in ministry every 
day. There will always be a measure of distance that I must humbly continue to interrogate and 


hold out in front of me as I attempt to be a non-anxious and, God-willing, a healing presence. 


In this project, we'll explore the grievous impact of COVID-19 on those seeking both 
material and spiritual care from this particular food pantry and congregation on the border of 
East Harlem and the Upper East Side in New York City, but I would be remiss here to not dwell 
for a moment on the potentially morally injurious impact of the pandemic on myself and my 
colleagues as spiritual caregivers in this context. This work grows not only out of the stories and 


experience of those we serve in ministry, but out of our own. 


This practical theological reflection mines and enumerates a practice of relieving 
suffering that is reciprocal, not univocal, and, corporate, not individual. This critical and 
relational work of care is a journey that is essentially built in community and could not meet with 
the intersecting ideologies and forces at play without an honest accounting of the caregiver’s 


experience alongside those for whom our ministry is directed. 


We were immediately deemed as “essential workers” during the first wave of COVID in 
March 2020, allowing us to keep operating and supporting our hungry neighbors, even as New 
York City shut down around us. We were grateful for the opportunity to continue our work, but 
with dramatic increases in those seeking our support and with equally dramatic decreases in 
volunteer help due to the uncertainty, our small staff shouldered a burden of literal tons of food, 
while, at the risk of our own health, serving lines of people that wrapped around whole city 


blocks, when we did not know if we would have enough supplies to meet their baseline needs. 


Much as “moral injury can arise [for physicians] from the challenges of treating patients 
in the resource-constrained environment of the pandemic,” we struggled deeply with feelings of 
guilt around not only knowing if we had enough supply of food, personal protective equipment, 
and free clothing, but if we were even able to distribute any of it in a way that was safe and did 
not risking spreading illness on the pantry line. It was a daily conversation in those early days 


and often since.4 


Amidst the “burnout, compassion fatigue, and vicarious traumatization” that I know that I 
felt in myself, and that I heard reflected deeply by my staff, it all felt, in Jonathan Shay’s classic 
definition, like a “betrayal of what’s right by a legitimate authority in a high-stakes situation,” 


for us, for the people we were serving, for our collective life as a city.° 


A Practical Theological Reflection 
I began to search for ways not only to heal my own early sense of moral shakiness, to 
articulate my own unstable ground for “right” and “wrong” in a time of global crisis, but for 
ways that I could begin to present an integrative and holistic vision of spiritual care to meet these 
two groups of people — food pantry guests and my congregation — in their own spaces of struggle 
navigating the cultural and societal forces that were becoming ever more present as the pandemic 


continued. 


It is from that place that I began to explore the ways in which my own Reformed 
theological tradition, particularly that of the liturgical tradition of the Presbyterian Church 
(USA), might be particularly useful in multifarious ways, ways that extend beyond the 
caricatures (and sometimes negative realities) of Reformed theology and into modalities of 
healing, comfort, and renewal for those that society has pushed to the margins, and, ultimately, 


of a society that was in itself marginalizing. 


> Bill Nash, “Because We Care: Risk for Moral Injury During the COVID-19 Pandemic,” 
Center for Deployment Psychology, accessed June 5, 2022, 
https://deploymentpsych.org/blog/guest-perspective-because-we-care-risk-moral-injury- 
during-covid-19-pandemic; Jonathan Shay, “Moral Injury,” Psychoanalytic Psychology 31, no. 2 
(2014): 182. 


It was in ministering in the middle of this diversity of experience that the Reformed 
theological tradition, that is, the grounding of my own training and personal faith as a Minister of 
Word and Sacrament in the PC(USA), and particularly, as we will show below, as expressed 
through the story of the Road to Emmaus from Luke 24, that I began on some introspection to 
find a necessary toolkit for spiritual care that has imbued my intercultural and multifaith work 


with new meaning and purpose. 


From these familiar forms that I found from searching for productive resources from my 
own tradition, I have tentatively found new ways to speak into the flow of call and response to 
God’s initiative and our action in the world; to recognize and name suffering and evil; to utilize 
the structures of the theology developed in the wake of John Calvin to new and restorative ends; 
and to take seriously the charge from the pastoral responsibilities I vowed at my ordination to 
“exercise pastoral care, devoting special attention to the poor, the sick, the troubled, and the 


dying.” 


Methodologies and Methods for a Systemic View on Moral Injury 


This project begins with an assumption that arises out of the practice of ministry in this 
context, namely, that moral injury, in the wake of the COVID-19 pandemic, is a systemic and 


widespread reality for economically marginalized New Yorkers. 


® General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), The Book of Order of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) (Louisville, KY: Office of the General Assembly, 2005), G- 
2.0504. 


Literature Review: Moral Injury, Reformed Theology, and Affect Theory 


Alongside the core literature around moral injury, such as its origins in the work of 
Jonathan Shay, I am drawing explicitly on two streams in this work: (1) the theological and 
pastoral approaches of Rita Nakashima Brock, Gabriella Lettini, and, particularly, Carrie 
Doehring, Larry Graham, Elizabeth A. Liebert, and Joshua T. Morris, as well as the more secular 
recovery modalities of Litz, et al., and, (2) a progressive reading (and sometimes counter- 
reading) of the Reformed theological tradition as a vehicle for structuring a dynamically 


relational model for spiritual care. 


From Brock and Lettini, I garnered most certainly an understanding of how to 
conceptualize moral injury in a theological key. To register that impression requires that it be 
done alongside the stories of real people, suffering real experiences, and doing so in the light of 
God’s grace for healing in the recognition that “their humanity lies deeper in them than its 


betrayal in war,” and that this humanity is fundamentally good.’ 


From Doehring, Liebert, and Morris, I gained an encouragement to read the texts, both 
sacred and human, through a critical lens, applying both theory and relationality in the act of 
lament as a healing modality played out in human bodies seeking to “confront suffering through 
a reciprocal practice.”® It’s in exactly that reciprocal and relational process, a give-and-take, call- 


and-response process of moving beyond where one can likely get on one’s own that a model of 


7 Rita Nakashima Brock and Gabriella Lettini, Soul Repair: Recovering from Moral 
Injury After War (Boston: Beacon Press, 2012), 11. 

8 Joshua T. Morris, “Thank You for Your Service:’ Mapping Counter-Memories as a 
Form of Spiritual Care Support for Moral Injury,” Journal of Pastoral Theology 28, no. 1 (2018), 
Al. 


that “lovely dynamic of grace,” that the more one is heard, the more one can trust hearing for 
oneself, eventually, shows how people, especially those cast to the margins by economic 
precarity, and often rendered invisible as full humans by both public narrative and physical 


attention, can learn to listen again deeply to their own hearts.’ 


From Litz, et al., we learned that “the goal is to have patients verbalize what they did or 
saw, how it has affected them, and what they think should happen to them (or others) over their 
life course as a result, to someone who does not want them to suffer excessively and who feels 
that forgiveness and reparation is possible.”!° Here we find therapeutic basis and contextual 
framing, even if with less of a theological course than some of the other literature focused on 
here, to base a reflexive model of conversation, centered by me here as the “Word Proclaimed,” 


that will find life in the Reformed order-of-worship-as-spiritual-care plan to follow. 


And, finally, from Larry Graham, alongside his four-step framework that underlies the 
machinations and movements in the entire order of worship proposed below, I would be remiss 
again if not to note what has perhaps been the lasting impression that guides much of my thought 
here on moral injury is his seemingly simple and obvious note that we “all bear the costs of 


attempted goodness” and “all carry moral wounds deep in our souls.”!! 


Theological Assumptions: What We Don’t Mean When We Say “Reformed” 


” Elizabeth A. Liebert, “Accessible Spiritual Practice to Aid in Recovery from Moral 
Injury,” in Military Moral Injury and Spiritual Care: A Resource for Religious Leaders and 
Professional Caregivers, eds. Nancy Ramsay and Carrie Doehring (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 
2019), 61. 

'0 Brett T. Litz et al., “Moral Injury and Moral Repair in War Veterans: A Preliminary 
Model and Intervention Strategy,” Clinical Psychology Review 29, no. 8 (2009): 703. 

"| Larry Kent Graham, Moral Injury: Restoring Wounded Souls (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 2017), 15. 


In offering this model for spiritual care, and particularly in how churches in the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) might become that kind of supportive spiritual and material 
community for those reckoning with the intersectional weight of poverty and moral injury, it is 
important to take a moment to explicate what exactly I mean by the “Reformed tradition” over 


and against caricature and to avoid misunderstanding. 


The Reformed theological tradition grounds itself by a set of confessional documents that 
span from Calvin and early Reformation sources up to modern theological expressions, such as 
the Barmen Declaration and the Belhar Confession. This commitment to historical expression of 
theological understanding lends us here the gift of context, lived experience, and individual 
conscience. The PC(USA)’s Book of Confessions had dedicated itself in recent decades to 
including voices outside of the European frameworks that constitute the majority of its entries, 
bringing voices from South African apartheid, modern American theological reflection at the 
unification of the Southern and North Presbyterian churches in the early 1980s, as well as recent 
conversations about the inclusion of theological writings from the likes of Dr. Martin Luther 


King, Jr.'? 


By placing this widening of contextual frame and the inclusion of voices previously 
marginalized into the very core of the Reformed theological heritage through the Book of 
Confessions, as well as selections from the second half of the denomination’s governing 


documents, the Book of Order, alongside Howard Rice’s classics Reformed Spirituality and 


" The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), The Book of Confessions 
of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) (Louisville, KY: Office of the General Assembly, 2005), 1- 
45. 


10 


Reformed Worship, we’|l garner texture and directionality that will guide our choices of worship 


format. 


What we do gain almost immediately from this kind of interrogation of my own 
theological tradition is the recognition that Reformed theology has always been suspicious of 
individual piety, favoring corporate worship as the space of spiritual transformation.!? I think 
many have been suspicious of Reformed theology’s effectiveness as a form and structure for 
spiritual care, too, as Sarah C. Jobe, reviewing the work of Jennifer Graber, notes “the intentional 
turn away from Quakers by administrators in New York’s [prison] system and toward Baptist 
and Calvinist clergy for the roles of prison chaplains expressly because their theologies like total 
depravity and God’s use of punishment to refine sinners could provide a supporting conceptual 
framework for the prison’s stark and punitive practices.”!* There are, certainly, dominant 
interpretations of this tradition and a Reformed understanding of spirituality that have been used 
as bludgeons to make, in one famous phrasing, sinners in the hands of an angry God, tread a path 


that more often than not served the interests of oppressive systems and oppressors themselves. 


I won’t excuse that theological misuse. It is operative in so many of the stories I have 
heard from my homeless congregants who, by virtue of the structural forces that made them 
homeless to begin with, also were forced into varying stints of incarceration; this is the 


theological language that they were given by certain prison chaplains and visiting clergy. It still 


'5 Howard L. Rice, Reformed Spirituality: An Introduction for Believers (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 1991), 51-60. 

'4 Sarah C. Jobe, “Rethinking Responsibility: Moral Injury from War to Prison,” Political 
Theology 23, no. 4 (May 2022), 7; Jennifer Graber, The Furnace of Affliction: Prisons and 
Religion in Antebellum America (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 2011), 45-71. 
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forms some of their own conceptions of their experiences today. I hear the language of sin 
operationalized into their experiences of poverty in and through that carceral lens regularly in life 


reviews and requests for prayer. 


Even those who have not directly experienced prison themselves have been shaped by the 
impacts of this theological understanding of sin to view the poverty wrought on them as a 
personal and moral failure under capitalism — because how else could you feel when the 
“American Dream,’ it seems, will never be your reality? I absolutely don’t make a case for the 
theological violence wielded under the heading of Calvinism and in its ideological mutations to 


serve the neoliberal hegemony. 


But, I do want to argue that the liturgical forms and the theological categories can be 
reapplied, taken for what is useful, and reinfused in a healing modality, such that they are 
familiar to those who claim the moniker “Reformed,” but can be productive and generative of 
new ends that extend beyond where well-worn paths might have previously carried us.!> It’s not 
unlike Deleuze, who, with a certain vulgarity of his own, labelled his early philosophical projects 
as “taking an author . . . and giving him a child that would be his own offspring, yet monstrous. 
It was really important for it to be his own child, because the author had to actually say all I had 
him saying. But the child was bound to be monstrous too, because it resulted from all sorts of 


shifting, slipping, dislocations . . . that I really enjoyed.”!° 


'S Sherry Blackman, “Elements of Worship: Renaming and Refreshing the Order of 
Service,” Presbyterians Today, January/February 2022, 42-45. 

'6 Gilles Deleuze, Negotiations, 1972-1990, trans. Martin Joughin (Columbia University 
Press, 1995), 6. 
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It's true that the Reformed tradition has been party to often supplying “the language of 
this laminated theo-political narrative at all three of its major loci: the naming of moral violation 
as sin/crime, of people as sinner/criminals, and of the process of restoration after moral violation 
as redemption/rehabilitation.” I will showcase below an introductory model for how the 
Reformed tradition’s attention to corporate worship and the co-opting of some of its traditional 
liturgical forms can set the basis to explore healing from moral injury, particularly born from the 
injustices of poverty and homelessness, and serve to truly dignify the notion and “insistent claim 


that every person is a moral agent and that no one violates their own moral code lightly.” 


Here, modeling a real reckoning with evil, that is, the structural expressions of evil that 
create a “matrix in which individual decisions are being made in a pressure cooker of social, 
economic, and political factors,” we can find a liturgical basis of communal healing and recovery 
that is attentive to a moral injury framework that “insists that those individual decisions and 
broader, structural factors must all be apportioned a percentage of responsibility for any given 
violation,” and, where we begin to “unsettle narratives” and walk alongside those recovering 
from morally injurious events, in and through a subversive reimagining of the very theological 
traditions that have often led to a negative relationship with religious faith as a potential source 
of community and legitimate care.'!’ From that space, we build a collective resilience and a 


ground for post-traumatic growth. 


"7 Jobe, “Rethinking,” 8. 
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Chapter 1 - Reformed and Always Reforming: Affect Theory as Multidisciplinary 
Integrator 


“You do not know beforehand what a mind or body can do, in a given encounter, a given 
arrangement, a given combination.” 


— Gilles Deleuze 


What does worship feel like under late capitalism? This is one question at the heart of this 
project. What does Reformed worship do? That is another such question. How can it heal? What 
new stories and possibilities can it nurture? We’ll argue that moral injury is both widely present 
in the wake of COVID-19 and is, by nature, a condition whose roots can be understood as 
reflective of and structured on a societal level and not just an individual one. This is a work that 
attempts to “place individual and small-group suffering in the context of the entire planet — 
society globally and society locally.”!® We’ll argue that the structures of neoliberal capitalism are 
the transgressive agent in the proliferation of this moral injury. 

Underlying the entire project is a conceptualization of the role of affect and queer theory 
as a multidisciplinary integrator that cements that understanding and its applicability to a model 
of spiritual care in a specifically Reformed key. We’ll work from the most abstract to the most 
concrete as we go about this understanding, beginning here with only a brief interlude on affect, 
which will not often explicitly be raised to awareness at the surface level, but whose flows and 
transmissions power the whole operation. Taking just a few moments here, before we dive head 


long in the theoretical and the theological around moral injury and the Reformed tradition, is 


'8 Piers Kaniuka, “Bruce Rogers-Vaughn and Resistance Recovery,” accessed June 11, 
2022, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=tX GtSFNVIZM. 


necessary, recognizing in the tradition of John Calvin that the impulse toward ecclesia 
reformata, semper reformanda, is an invitation into a journey in which fallible people encounter 
a living God and a growing awareness and willingness to engage and respond to the deep 
mystery and ultimate hopefulness of that exchange, even if it only comes to us in dim awareness 
and vague apprehension of feeling.'? 

Our argument essentially strategizes the locus of pastoral care in a shift from “locating 
emotions as ‘psychic’ phenomena predominantly ‘inside’ individuals,” to rather emphasize “the 
social relatedness and situatedness of emotions.””° We have all felt, in one sense, the heaviness 
or the joyfulness of a room when we enter it. I would be willing to bet you have felt that dynamic 
flow when you have stepped into a place of worship. We can have a sense of knowing that 
something tragic or something wonderful has occurred in a space without any cognitive inputs or 
language to tell us so. How might we come to understand that dim awareness of our experience 
that escapes an easy and precise definition? And what might it have to offer the pastoral 
caregiver as they attempt to hold open spaces for both healing and encounter with God? 

To understand pastoral care through an affective lens in conversation with the corporate 
nature of Reformed theology works primarily to destabilize the notion of “individual faith bound 
to subjective religious experience,” which has been operative since Schleiermacher’s feeling of 


absolute dependence.*! Laurel Schneider says this is exactly the contribution of queer affect 


'? Anna Case-Winters, “Ecclesia Reformata, Semper Reformanda,” Presbyterian Mission 
Agency, accessed August 30, 2022, https://www.presbyterianmission.org/what-we- 
believe/ecclesia-reformata/. 

0 Christian von Scheve et al., eds., Affect and Emotion in Multi-Religious Secular 
Societies (London: Routledge 2021), 2. 

21 Von Scheve et al., Affect and Emotion, 3. 


theory for the analyzing of religion in that it is “theory come back to its origins in Christianity, to 
its first antinormative battle.” 

This is not to say that a feeling of absolute dependence is an incorrect assumption. A 
theological inquiry could hardly call itself Reformed without a sense of utter reliance on the 
grace of God, but it is an argument that the nature and locality of that feeling should be 
understood to exist in a field of transpersonal, social, and material relations. Our emotional world 
is fundamentally acted upon and co-created by the forces of engagement with other people, with 
systems of cultural and political influence, and with the sacred. What affect offers then is a 
“material sophistication to experiential intuitions of deep relation in which bodies and socialities 
come into and out of being, which in turn drives queer theory beyond the old divisive terms of 
embodiment, particularly as those terms (body/spirit/matter/mind) show up in Christian 
writing.””> John Leith has argued, as we will hear again, that in worship we are “shaped by the 
liturgy, by the very nature of worship itself” and that “faith is expressed in worship before it is 
expressed in creed.”*4 Faith and bodies and how God and our fellow worshippers show up for 
each other are by their very nature affectual — participatory, co-creative, and imbued with 
possibility for new iterations of self-understanding to be formed in light of that engagement with 
our Creator and with our fellow followers after the Way of Jesus. 

In recognizing this, we theorize a kind of spiritual care practice that extends us beyond 


simple dualities. We open up a means of understanding what is being enacted through the 


2 Laurel Schneider, “More than a Feeling: A Queer Notion of Survivance” in Sexual 
Disorientations: Queer Temporalities, Affects, Theologies, eds. Kent L. Brinthall, Joseph A. 
Marchal, and Stephen D. Moore (New York: Fordham University Press, 2018), 457. 

3 Schneider, “More Than A Feeling,” 460. 

*4 John H. Leith, An Introduction to the Reformed Tradition: A Way of Being the 
Christian Community, rev. ed (Atlanta, GA: John Knox Press, 1981), 174. 


corporate worship practices of that Reformed tradition, an understanding that moves through the 
world in the same familiar ritual ways, but that, in turn, elucidates the possibility that something 
deeper is working through and alongside these liturgical forms that is not first and necessarily 
predicated on language, but on how bodies engage one another and “are guided through thickly 
textured, magnetized worlds . . . clustered material forms,” that is, “religion [as] something that 
carries us on its back rather than something that we think, choose, or command.’””° What might it 
mean for the Reformed tradition to consider that affectual flow as the very grace and providence 
of God? 

It frees the Reformed tradition away from its more severe impulses toward a kind of 
scholarly asceticism and gives its liturgy back to itself through that affectual flow of grace. The 
“Frozen Chosen” moniker has become a sort of tongue-in-cheek joke amongst the Presbyterian 
Church (USA) context out of which this research comes, but it points to an impulse that rests at 
the core of the tradition to prioritize the intellectual and linguistic, often at the expense of the 
experienced and the lived.”° The questions become something like: “show do material bodies 
insert themselves into cultural-intellectual landscapes mediated by discourse? How do the thick, 
quasi-stable shapes of affect circulating heavily within and between bodies condition and drive 
the phenomenological geography of religion? And how do these phenomenological textures 


condition encounters between bodies and power?”’ 


°° Donovan O. Schaefer, Religious Affects: Animality, Evolution, and Power (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 2015), 3. 

6 Paul Seebeck, “We are not frozen, and we’re not chosen,” Presbyterian News Service, 
June 18, 2022, https://www.pcusa.org/news/2022/6/18/we-are-not-frozen-were-chosen/. 

27 Shea Watts, “Ritualizing Bodies: Exploring Religious and Political Affects,” Berkley 
Journal of Religion and Theology 4, no. 2 (2018), 33-52. 


A lens of affect offers Reformed theology, as Sara Ahmed said, a way to live more 
comfortably into that which leaves us with “an impression that is not clear or distinct.” In 
recognizing with a new attention the very relational ground that our corporate piety requires, we 
are also attuned to the “gut feeling” of lack that has been engendered by our neoliberal 
structures, the ways that a sense of wholeness has been commercialized and sold back to us, and 
the layered embodiment of shame as personal responsibility. 

These are distortions that run counter to the witness of a sovereign God, who calls 
creation good and calls us to love of neighbor and of ourselves. Ahmed suggests this “gut feeling 
has its own intelligence . . . [that] might sense something is amiss, [if] we get closer to that 
feeling.””® 
Here we simply note the undercurrent, the assumption, at the root of this research. That 
is, that God’s grace and sovereignty extends beyond our imagining, infusing even our dim 
awareness of intersecting emotions and bodily experience, informing in this affectual flow that 
more is happening in the moment of worship, and thus in the moment of pastoral care, simply 
because of the corporate interplay of human bodies and the holy in concert, than meets our 
simple, conscious recognition. We argue, by keeping this understanding of relationality, which 
has always been at the heart of the Reformed tradition, though little engaged, we open possibility 
to address soul wounding of many kinds, but particularly, as we will argue, those caused by the 


deficiencies of neoliberal capitalism to meet the current pandemic moment. 


°8 Sara Ahmed, Living a Feminist Life (Durham: Duke University Press, 2017), 22-27. 


Chapter 2 - Moral Injury and Neoliberal Hegemony 

For many communities of faith, moral injury is a present reality, even if it remains 
underrecognized and unnamed. As we each strive to navigate the moral dissonances of our 
collective lives, the disjunctive moral choices found even in the routine and commonplace, we 
find that our once steady senses of “right” and “wrong” might prove to be less of a true north 
than we had once imagined. Ultimately, we “all bear the costs of attempted goodness” and “all 
carry moral wounds deep in our souls.””? The COVID-19 pandemic served to accelerate the 
recognition of that moral complexity and brought to bear for many questions about why our 
social and political systems could not or did not respond with the speed or the intentionality 
necessary to meet the dramatic need of the public health crisis. We will argue that the failure of 
the neoliberal structure of governance particularly has engendered moral dissonance on a 
systemic scale and thus that moral injury is more prevalent, particularly in low-income New 
Yorkers, than is currently recognized. In the chapters that follow, we will argue that one way of 
healing this proliferation of soul wounding, among others, is through the application of the 
liturgical forms of the Reformed tradition as a particular and effective means of corporate 


spiritual care in worship. 


Moral injury is a name given to a particular kind of spiritual pain, a particular kind of 
wounding of the soul, that is felt as a “trauma to the moral sensibility grounding our personhood, 
a trauma in which one’s moral moorings are so challenged that it is experienced as a wound to 


the very spirit.’”°° This moral dissonance, this adversative interplay between values and duty, 


?° Larry Kent Graham, Moral Injury: Restoring Wounded Souls (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 2017), 15. 
3° Liebert, “Accessible Spiritual Practice,” 56. 


between one’s sense of what is right and one’s lived experience of events and systems of 
violence, plays out in the lives and in the souls of the men and women that we send into combat; 
in the lives of medical professionals who were forced to make crucial medical care decisions 
during the COVID-19 pandemic; and in the lives of many of those who suffer violence at the 


hands of individuals and unjust systems of many kinds. 


Moral injury, then, is “at least twofold in terms of experience in that one is injured not 
just by the violence itself and the way it shapes one’s surroundings . . . [i]t also comes from the 
way one sees, the way one compares and evaluates the lives of others, and how one feels they 
hold up against such a comparison.” Reckoning with a morally injurious event (MIE) can distort 
one’s ability to “attend lovingly to one’s own experiences to put them in proper perspective” and 
leaves a soul “unable to see the contours of another’s everyday life.” This is a fundamental 
limitation of “perception and imagination, of how one sees the world and themselves” and 
isolates the individual suffering with moral injury from conceiving of “different worlds, different 


selves, and different relationships” after and outside of the wake of the MIE.*! 


To begin this practical theological exploration into a particularly Reformed practice of 
spiritual care for moral injury, we will trace the lineage and emergence of the concept through its 
initial recognition in combat veterans; its broadening reach to understand spiritual wounding in 
medical and other helping professions; and finally here, following Larry Kent Graham and Bruce 


Rogers-Vaughn, to argue for the extension of moral injury as applicable to broad social harm in 


3! Joseph Wiinikka-Lydon, Moral Injury and the Promise of Virtue (London: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2019), 154-155. 


the wake of the COVID-19 pandemic. We find exactly in the lack of adequate response to this 
crisis from the neoliberal hegemony the catalyst to recognize a broad morally injurious event for 
vulnerable populations, and within this project, for low-income New Yorkers on the border of 


East Harlem and the Upper East Side. 


Moral Injury: A Brief History 


Moral injury originated with a Veteran’s Administration psychologist, Jonathan Shay, 


999 


who located moral injury as a “betrayal of ‘what’s right’” by an “authority figure” — in his scope, 
a military leader — in a “high stakes situation.”*? Others since have broadened this initial 
understanding to both include different locations of origin, including more agential and event- 
centered groundings, “such as the perpetrating, failing to prevent, or bearing witness to acts that 
transgress deeply held moral beliefs and expectations,” as well as a wider range of experiences, 
with one noting that “moral injury can accrue from accumulated stress in morally dissonant 
environments” and “from daily social interactions to extreme cases, such as rape, torture, or hate 


crimes.”°3 


This forms the central difference between moral injury and other diagnoses, such as the 
more widely known, post-traumatic stress (PTS). While many of their symptoms overlap 
significantly, including regret, anger, depression, and self-medicating, PTS is primarily a fear- 


based and neurological trigger to prolonged traumatic events that engage a biochemical reaction 


>? Jonathan Shay, “Moral Injury,” 182. 

33 Joshua T. Morris, “From Disorder to Injury: Mapping the Terrain(s),” in Moral Injury 
among Returning Veterans: From “Thank You for Your Service” to a Liberative Solidarity 
(Lanham: Lexington Books, in press), 20. 


in the body: a fight or flight response.** Moral injury arises more as a “reflection on memories of 


war or other extreme traumatic conditions.”*> 


The asymmetrical nature of the operating theaters of our most recent wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan feed into the proliferation of moral injury in our military and in our soldiers’ 
reintegration back into civilian life. Added complexity from the lack of traditional states in 
modern war since Vietnam and the proliferation of situations involving civilians, women, and 
children, have changed much of the nature of how our soldiers engage in combat and open up 


new levels of potentially morally injurious events.*° 


Sebastian Junger suggests too that focusing on just this increase in trauma alone is 
shortsighted. He notes that while casualty rates have gone down since the Civil War, rates of 
disability have gone up. In fact, the Iraq War had as much as a 300% greater disability rate than 
Vietnam. He posits instead that alongside the combat itself, the society you come back to has a 
determinative factor in the ability to cope and recover from an MIE. Rather than a “tribal 
culture” that nurtures a kind of unity and collective reckoning, we often find a modern American 
culture of fracture and isolation that feeds into what he coins as “Post-Deployment Alienation 


Disorder.’’>’ 


34 Brock and Lettini, Soul Repair, 8. 

>> Brock and Lettini, Soul Repair, 9. 

36 Morris, “From Disorder to Injury,” 28, 31. 

37 Sebastian Junger, “Our Lonely Society Makes It Hard to Come Home from War,” TED 
Video, accessed May 5, 2021, 
https://www.ted.com/talks/sebastian_junger our lonely society makes it hard to come home 
_from_war/details?language=en 


This fractured sense of culture extended out from military combat into helping 
professions particularly and was dramatically escalated by the “high-stakes situation” of 
COVID-19 among health care providers (HCP). It has been widely recognized that the dramatic 
influx of patients, which led to sometimes arbitrary decisions about allocations of critical 
resources for care, proved to be an intensely distressing event for HCPs, already experiencing 
increased levels of exhaustion and burnout.*® The act of reflection back on these experiences, as 
the cultural narratives of hospital workers as “heroes” slowly faded and banging pots outside 
windows to celebrate shift changes stopped ringing, only served to reinforce that the institutions 
and processes themselves has failed too many people and overtaxed the caregivers with carrying 


out decisions that had no clear moral framework in a fractured system. 


Neoliberalism, Precarity, and the Morally Injurious Event 


It is worth interrogating then what has contributed to the fracture and isolation that have 
so come to mark our American culture in these early decades of the 21st century, not just in our 
inability to reintegrate our military personnel back into civilian life, hence Junger’s “Post- 
Deployment Alienation Disorder,” but in the public polarization of our political and civic life 
inside the continuum of the ongoing COVID-19 crisis: the 2020 presidential election (and the 
subsequent attack on the United States’ Capitol Building on January 6, 2021); ongoing state 


violence against people of color, notably in the police murder of George Floyd; and in the deep 


38. §. Mantri et al., “Identifying Moral Injury in Healthcare Professionals: The Moral 
Injury Symptom Scale-HP,” Journal of Religion and Health 59, no 5, 2323-2340 (2020), 
https://doi.org/10.1007/s10943-020-01065-w. 
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demarcations of ‘left’ and ‘right’ in debates around a number of issues, including abortion rights, 


gun control, climate change, and vaccines. 


I want to suggest, in line with Bruce Rogers-Vaughn’s seminal Caring for Souls in a 
Neoliberal Age, that the logic and mechanism of this cultural atomization is the rise of neoliberal 
principles of governance in the wake of the Reagan and Thatcher administrations in the early 
1980s.°° As Adam Kotsko has so succinctly put it: “neoliberalism hides.’*? While it functions as 
the singular operating political ideology of the last forty years, it dodges careful definition, 
indeed, neoliberalism “hides” its very machinations behind the veils of efficiency, policy, and 
means-tested rigor, or, simply labels the word “neoliberalism” itself simply as a slur at the 
“adults in the room” by an ascendant leftist political movement in the wake of the Bernie 
Sanders campaign in the United States, and best recognized in Democrat Socialists of America, 
led primarily by young people and people of color. David Harvey defined neoliberalism as “a 
theory of political economic practices that proposes that human wellbeing can best be advanced 
by liberating individual entrepreneurial freedoms and skills within an institutional framework 
characterized by strong private property rights, free markets, and free trade.”*! This gets us an 
glimpse at the problem at hand, but continues the masking of the real-world consequences for 


economically marginalized individuals. 


3° Bruce Rogers-Vaughn, Caring for Souls in a Neoliberal Age (New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2019). 

40 Adam Kotsko, Neoliberalism’s Demons: On the Political Theology of Late Capital 
(Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2018), 4. 

41 David Harvey, A Brief History of Neoliberalism (London: Oxford University Press, 
2005), 2. 
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In her Feeding the Other: Whiteness, Privilege, and Neoliberal Stigma in Food Pantries, 
which was among my own first entries into thinking the problem of moral injury and low-income 
New Yorkers primarily as their interplay with the structure of neoliberal capitalism, Rebecca de 
Souza offers us this tightening of focus: 

In the Western context, the neoliberal metanarrative is also linked to notions of 
citizenship, providing prescriptions about what it means to be a good citizen, 
where citizenship is tied to economic productivity and making good/healthy 
choices, while those who are economically underproductive are marked as lazy, 
deviant, and irresponsible citizens.” 
We are left then with what she names “neoliberal stigma,” in which social distance is created by 
the distinguishing markers of “hard work, personal responsibility, and economic citizenship” as 
unevenly applied to various groups. Thus, “systemic problems are recast through the process of 
subjectification, such that a problem like hunger is reframed as a problem of the hungry.” 
Systemic problems are rendered as personal character flaws and the “discursive practices of 
framing, blaming, and shaming that cast suspicion on motives, intentions, and moral character of 


Others” is completed and weaponized, “and in doing so, silences them.“ 


Here we find the basis for which poverty and especially poverty exacerbated through the 
lens of the COVID-19 pandemic creates and constitutes a morally injurious event on a mass 
social scale for both low-income and food-insecure New Yorkers. Rita Nakashima Brock 


succinctly names the truth as we begin to think theologically that it was “the global pandemic .. . 


42 Rebecca de Souza, Feeding the Other: Whiteness, Privilege, and Neoliberal Stigma in 
Food Pantries (Cambridge: MIT Press, 2019), 22. 
43 De Souza, Feeding the Other, 22. 
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which created the conditions for an apocalypse, an unveiling of moral truth in the midst of the 


collapse of powerful malevolent systems.”4 


This neoliberal logic has direct applicability with recent mainline Protestant conversation 
around the nature and necessity of pastoral care. No less than William H. Willimon and Stanley 
Hauerwas have opined recently, and controversially, in the Christian Century magazine, on “the 
dangers of providing pastoral care.”*> The danger for these two luminaries is that “the pastor as 
the empathetic helping healer who goes for the low-hanging fruit by encouraging people to 
display and then lick their wounds,” portraying the empathy of pastoral care, as Rogers- Vaughn 
himself notes, “as the coddling of whiners, as indulging the narcissistic absorption of people 
preoccupied with their own pain.”*° Rogers-Vaughn notes the point of agreement: 

The individualism that pervades most popular psychology, which prioritizes individual 

happiness and places personal fulfillment over against communal belonging, is foreign to 

virtually all the religions of antiquity. In light of the current epidemic of loneliness, it 
seems that it doesn’t even produce contentment for individuals. Hauerwas and Willimon, 
like my mentors, clearly reject an individualism that ends up isolating people. They value 
the congregation, and see pastoral care as a function of congregations themselves, rather 
than simply a task of pastors. And they reject any effort to split pastoral care off from the 


prophetic ministry of churches. On such important and critical matters, I believe we 
would agree.*” 


44 Rita Nakashima Brock, “The Pandemic Paradox: George Floyd, Moral Injury, and the 
Sustainability of Social Movements,” in Doing Theology in Pandemics: Facing Viruses, 
Violence, and Vitriol, ed. Zachary Moon (Eugene: Wipf and Stock, 2022), 24. 

4° William H. Willimon and Stanley Hauerwas, “The dangers of providing pastoral care,” 
The Christian Century, https://www.christiancentury.org/article/interview/dangers-providing- 
pastoral-care. 
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But the divergence comes in Hauerwas and Willimon’s misrecognition of the role that neoliberal 
capitalism plays in the formation and, ultimately, the de-formation of souls. What they identify 
as a kind of bourgeois narcissism is actually the very suffering brought about the isolation 
wrought by our governing ideologies and exacerbated by pandemic conditions: “Narcissism is 
how suffering looks and feels when it is isolated from the distress of others, when we feel alone, 
invisible, and unacceptable. And it is most often accompanied by depression, anxiety, and/or 
addiction.”*® This isolation is a core function of neoliberal capitalism — an outgrowth of its 
concentration of individualism as the driving ethos of progress: 
The individualism shaped by today’s neoliberal culture emphasizes perfectionism, 
extreme self-sufficiency, and competition. In this atmosphere we become unduly 
preoccupied with our own “brand,” carefully and assiduously marketing and curating 
ourselves. Appearing “wounded,” or even vaguely sad, is anathema in such an 
environment. Consequently, the vast majority of people are loathe to present themselves 
for care, pastoral or otherwise. They are apt to view their suffering as a sign of personal 
weakness, and thus are full of shame. This may be one reason why psychotherapists and 
other mental health professionals now far outnumber the clergy. Individuals who feel 
pressured to be perfect tend to seek the privacy of an office legally obligated to 
confidentiality, located apart from their social lives, for fear that their personal misery 
will be made public. People today, in societies of advanced capitalism, generally do not 
seek help for psychological, interpersonal, or spiritual distress until their pain becomes 
unbearable.” 
My own years of pastoral care with individuals experiencing food insecurity and other 
forms of forced precarity have taught me repeatedly this is not simply a bourgeois phenomena. I 
think of Elena, a forty-five year old mother of three young children, a resident of East Harlem, 
just a few blocks north of our church and food pantry. She came to me in tears one morning, 


having just lost her job as a receptionist at a local medical office, after she had to miss work too 


often when her eldest son’s school repeatedly closed due to COVID-19 safety restrictions. She 


48 Rogers-Vaughn, “Is There No Comfort for the Afflicted?” 
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expressed feelings of deep shame that she “was not strong enough” to provide for her family and 
that she “couldn’t believe the loneliness” that pervaded her thoughts since her unemployment. 
This deep feeling of personal shame, expressing as personal failure what was in actuality a 
systemic lack of resources for single parents throughout the pandemic, was jarring to me as a 
pastoral caregiver. Elena found intense moral distress that her choice to stay home to care for her 
son had directly led to losing the job by which she supported her family. This moral distress 
found itself deeply worked into her self-understanding: “I have failed as a mother.” The 
perfectionism of neoliberal capitalism’s drive toward the individual renders failure as personal, 
even those failures whose root causes are derived from the systems lack of ability to adequately 
care for its constituents. This is a theme that could be repeated over and over throughout this 


pandemic and the seasons that have followed. 


Howard Rice, with wonderful intertextuality, notes that for Reformed Christians, “our 
desire to hold on to the fagade of our own importance, our determination to take care of our 
ourselves, and our need to be strong and independent are so deep-seated it may take a crisis in 
order for us to be broken open to a new view of our vulnerability.” That breaking open for our 
tradition is rooted in absolute dependence on God, which Rice argues needs to be “seen as 
openness rather than as weakness.” He says, “we need God . . . because we are created for 
relationship . . . [and] honesty about ourselves requires that we let go of the false idea of self- 
sufficiency.”>° In agreement, Rogers- Vaughn concludes: 

In a neoliberal world that offers us “networking” instead of friendship and mutuality, and 


substitutes “measurable outcomes” for the virtues of faith, hope, and love, we have never 
needed a recovery and reformation of genuine care and the healing arts as much as we do 


»° Howard L. Rice, Reformed Spirituality: An Introduction for Believers (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster/John Knox Press, 1991), 82-83. 
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today. Attending to the many ways our souls are wounded by a soul-killing global 

capitalist order—and the conditions under which our woundedness might bind us to one 

another and to our planetary home—is the beginning, not the end, of nurturing the sort of 

faith communities that Hauerwas and Willimon appear to envision.>! 
What then might be the response of a Reformed practice of spiritual care to the spiritual and 
corporate impoverishment of the neoliberal order on our churches and on our culture? How can 
we articulate the problem in such a way in our liturgy and in our care that upends the isolation of 
the individual and writes new narratives about how communal life, and the life of our worship, 
might form the central structures for healing the soul wounds of this “soul-killing global 
capitalist order” and the shattered moral landscape forced particularly upon those who are 
economically marginalized by these same systems? How might we offer actual friendship and 
mutuality, instead of networking and the measurable outcomes of good business practice? 

Silvia Federici has argued that what is required is a “re-engagement of the world,” 
pulling from Max Weber’s notion of “disenchantment” of the world by modernization of social 
organizations. Federici argues that the “seduction of technology,” the very screens that made 
social distancing not only possible, but so adaptable, has elided the suffering that the neoliberal 
restructuring and dismantling of production has had on working-class bodies and communities. 
Federici contends that this “re-enchantment” with the earth — a reconstruction of “our relation 
with nature, with others, and with our bodies, enabling us not only to escape the gravitational 


pull of capitalism but to regain a sense of wholeness in our lives.”*? She orients this, not entirely 


inaccurately, toward a naturalistic ethic that centers these social and material consequences into 


>! Rogers-Vaughn, “Is There No Comfort for the Afflicted?” 

>? Silvia Federici, “Re-Enchanting the World: Technology, the Body, and the 
Construction of the Commons,” in There is No Society? Individuals and Community in Pandemic 
Times, eds. Ekaterina Degot and David Riff (Cologne: Walther Koenig, 2021), 178. 
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solidarity with the earth itself and the feminine and reproductive metaphors that can be derived 
from that connection. What she consciously avoids in this “more political” construction is, she 
notes, Weber’s own recognition that this disenchantment principally referred to the “vanishing of 


the religious and the sacred from the world.”~ 


Recognizing with Rogers-Vaughn the now even more amplified levels of stress brought 
about by both digital labor and pandemic isolation, and their inherent effect on the outgrowth of 
depression, anxiety, and, here we will argue, also, the exacerbation of moral injurious events, 
Federici registers the need for deep human interaction. The Internet has proven a facilitator of 
social movements, she argues, but “transformative activity is not triggered by the information 
online; it is by camping in the same space; solving problems together, cooking together . . .” 
which, speaking of the Occupy Wall Street movement, were “revelatory experiences for 
thousands of young people raised in front of computer screens”** Technology, in Federici’s 
view, has facilitated less autonomy and more surveillance, rather than the promised utopia 
greater freedom and more leisure. From Occupy to global farmer’s land reclamation groups to 
feminist collectives, marginalized people are seeking “alternatives to a life regulated by work 
and the market, both because in a regime of precarity work can no longer be a source of identity 
formation and because of their need to be more creative.” What comes next is the “emergence of 
another rationality” and a re-enchanted subjectivity that is in creative and political process of 
“reinventing what it means to be a human being.” * This is all something I contend that low- 


income New Yorkers can resonant with deeply. Like Sarah C. Jobe, I have heard the “dynamics 


>3 Federici, “Re-Enchanting,” 177. 
4 Federici, “Re-enchanting,” 184. 
> Federici, “Re-enchanting,” 187. 
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of moral injury named repeatedly” by homeless and low-income guests to our food pantry and 
soup kitchen: “people in high-stakes situations, faced with tightly bound and morally ambiguous 
choices, deeply ashamed of the choices they ultimately made, with no idea how to get out from 
under the weight of that shame to start something new.” I’ve felt deeply her recognition that 
she found herself thinking about “women who had worked minimum wage jobs at rates that 
flatly cannot provide for a family.”*’ I have heard story after story searching after an 
understanding of self that is not limited by the need to “hustle” due to the lack of material 


resources. 


Like Elena mentioned above, I think too of the senior citizens who typically fill our pews 
on Sunday mornings and our soup kitchen tables on Tuesday nights. Mr. Agarwal, who had for 
years worked maintenance for a senior center with which our soup kitchen partners. He took 
great pride in that work, helping to ensure that their dining space and kitchen operated well for 
hundreds of seniors. It was a supportive community that supported even him. But, as all such 
senior program closed during the pandemic in NYC, he lost not only that job in his last few years 
before full retirement, but he lost his wife to COVID in the summer of 2020. He came to our 
soup kitchen, and ultimately to a spiritual care conversation with me months later, carrying not 
just the grief of that loss, but that in his now relative isolation as a senior citizen, with a deep 
shame that he “wasn’t allowed to be productive anymore” and that the pandemic has “taken 
away [his] reason to be productive anyway.” His experience of deep suffering was expressed by 


a repeated theme not of loss of meaning or relationship, but of a loss of productivity. 


6 Jobe, “Rethinking,” 5. 
>” Jobe, “Rethinking,” 4. 
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It is perhaps too ironic then that the best method for safety that our systems could offer us 
during the COVID-19 was a literal isolation in social distancing practices that mirrored the more 
abstracted isolation that of “rugged individualism” and “personal responsibility,” of human 
beings as “brands” expressed through the marketplace of ideas that is so key to neoliberal 
hegemony. Many have recognized that “the success of “social distancing’ as a cure-all proves 
that three decades of neoliberalism have created a nearly insurmountable distance to the very 
notion of society itself, in its collective, public, and political dimension.’””°® The isolation, as well 
as the spiritual and material precarity engendered here, is precisely what happens when “systems, 
institutions, and legitimate authorities make it difficult for an individual to do what is right, in 
her own eyes or according to laws, social norms, or shared moral codes.’ The structure of 
neoliberalism exactly emphasizes the responsibility of individuals to manage themselves, while 
at the same time depriving the resources and social mobility to do it. Again, neoliberalism 


hides. 


It would be disingenuous to argue that economics alone is the only traumatic factor 
affecting the lives of low-income New Yorkers. Undoubtedly, there are intersectional 
oppressions based in race, sexuality, gender, and other forms of identity that deeply texture the 
multifaceted experience of the nearly lin 4 New Yorkers who are food-insecure. For the 


purposes of this project, it became clear that the economic was the most readily distinguishable 


°8 Ekaterina Degot and David Riff, “Introduction: Navigating the ‘New Normal,”” in 
There is No Society? Individuals and Community in Pandemic Times, eds. Ekaterina Degot and 
David Riff (Cologne: Walther Koenig, 2021), 12. 

>? Jobe, “Rethinking,” 5. 

°° Tripp Fuller, “Bruce Rogers-Vaughn and the Neo-Liberal Attack on the Soul,” 
Homebrewed Christianity, https://trippfuller.com/2019/06/12/bruce-rogers-vaughn-the-neo- 
liberal-attack-on-the-soul/. 
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and elucidating as a shared characteristic of this small, but diverse group. Moral injury with 
neoliberal capitalism as the agential harm then arises when the options available become so 
narrow, the choices so forced, the isolation so stark, by intersecting oppressive systems, by 
bosses in low-wage jobs, by the realities of a global pandemic, that we are forced into a state of 
such dissonance that the only understandings of self that might seem to remain are guilt, shame, 


grief, and a shattered view of where “right” might still be able to exist. 


What we argue here is that collective reinvention of what it means to be human, in the 
face of the morally fractious nature of our isolated pandemic realities, can perhaps be best done 
not only in the building of political solidarity in Federici’s sense, but in reinvigorating Weber’s 
initial understanding about the nature of lack that is brought about exactly in that “vanishing of 
the religious and sacred” from the work of forming new solidarities, not only as a healing 
modality for spiritual and soul wounds, but for new formations of resilience and post-traumatic 
growth that can particularly ground economically-marginalized communities in our socially- 
distanced moment. This is a recognition that “the only way to face up to this incessant battery of 
divisive provocation is with solidarity, reaching across difference and abandoning all the mistrust 
... along the way.” Spiritual care must recognize, as Natascha Storbl does, that, “if there’s one 


thing the pandemic has shown us, it’s how vulnerable we are when we are alone.” 


The COVID-19 pandemic has revealed the neoliberal order “to be what it really is, what 
we deeply knew it to be all along,” that is, a “colossal impoverishment” of not only our 
collective life as the Church, but of our imagination as pastoral caregivers and the opportunity to 


nurture that “crucial moment of resistance [that] occurs when communities reclaim access to 


6! Degot and Riff, “Introduction,” 12. 
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restricted resources and decision-making autonomy” to “aim at the seemingly most impossible 


ideal, which is imagining a community of friends.” 


This kind of community solidarity across difference is a concept that is not foreign to the 
Reformed tradition, as we shall see, brought into its language by feminist theologian and 
Presbyterian Church (USA) minister, Letty M. Russell, in her landmark monograph, Just 
Hospitality: God’s Welcome in a World of Difference, where she writes, “the practice of God’s 
welcome, embodied in our actions as we reach across difference to participate with God in 


bringing justice and healing to our world in crisis.”™ 


What we might be able to offer as pastoral caregivers and as a community of faith is 
exactly that “promise to understand.’ What this modeling of worship too might offer is “the 
formation of just persons: if the liturgical assembly itself manifests justice, and if God’s love of 
justice is clearly presented in readings, sermons, and hymns, then the participants are formed into 
acting justly outside the assembly as well as within.”®> When these feelings of personal 
inadequacy and individual shame at struggling to provide enough food for your family or in 
lacking adequate housing become choruses of choices made that run counter to moral 
imaginings, choruses that are repeated again and again in pastoral care conversations on food 


pantry lines and around soup kitchen tables, what we can offer is our participation in God’s 


6? Degot and Riff, “Introduction,” 14-16. 

63 Letty M. Russell, Just Hospitality: God’s Welcome in a World of Difference 
(Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2008), 13. 

4 Ece Temelkuran, “Reinventing the Politics of Friendship in a ‘Post-Society’: Spinoza’s 
Cloak and My Cardigan,” in There is No Society? Individuals and Community in Pandemic 
Times, eds. Ekaterina Degot and David Riff (Cologne: Walther Koenig, 2021), 86. 

6° Nicholas Wolterstorff, “Liturgy and Justice,” in Liturgy and Ethics: New Contributions 
from Reformed Perspectives, ed. Pieter Vos (Leiden: Brill, 2018), 109-110. 
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already-present work of welcome, God’s hospitality, precisely as friends who too are formed by 


the complex moral dilemmas wrought by neoliberal capitalism. 


I’ve heard the guilt of having to steal to obtain basic necessities or from being forced to 
use violence to survive or protect a friend from being taken advantage of. I’ve felt the grief in 
stories about loss of family and relationships because the forces of lack, the weight of 
homelessness, proved just too much to maintain these bonds. To reimage a basis for solidarity in 
our collective work of welcome with God, re-sacralizing what Federici calls “political” instead 
as a “a wholistic spirituality of connection to God, to our own bodies and ourselves, and to our 
neighbors in need” that is, in itself, no less political, but more aptly attuned to the disparate and 
diffuse nature that neoliberalism has rendered morally injurious events on a mass scale during 
dislocation of this pandemic season.® Here we find an enactment of justice in the face of an 
unjust system that might then give voice to new narratives and constructions. There is a real 
resonance here with Nancy Ramsay’s exploration of “ambiguous loss” in combat veterans. The 
kind of loss that “arises when grief is shaped by someone who is physically present but 


psychologically absent or psychologically present but physically absent.” 


There have been too many stories over the course of the last seven years of my ministry 
of how poverty and experiences of homelessness “‘stress family systems and inevitably include 
relational losses.”’°’ Stories of men and women who, after years of street homelessness, finally 
secure a new Studio apartment of their own, or, reconnect with family members, only to, a few 


months down the road, return to street homelessness, because the stressors of these new 


6 Russell, Just Hospitality, 15. 
67 Nancy J. Ramsay, “Moral Injury as Loss and Grief with Attention to Ritual Resources 
for Care,” in Military Moral Injury and Spiritual Care, 150. 
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experiences of being housed — bills, deadlines, sticking to a schedule, basic tasks like cleaning — 
reverberate with the moral injury of poverty and the continued psychological weight of years of 
forced precarity and social instability, all lending themselves to a return to the street, to what had 
become a “normal” environment for them, even with its emotional and physical pain, without the 
intervention of a thoroughgoing and supportive community surrounding them to help them to 
adapt to a return to a stable living condition. We are now called to think of new normal/s in light 
of COVID-19. These dramatic reinterpretations of normality were already constant reality for 
low-income New Yorkers well before the semi-isolation of pandemic layered “security” in terms 
of our “separation” of physical distance. Lockdowns “made blatantly evident, in the vein of an 
old faithful class analysis, how different how our homes are.” There is a deep truth that the 
“virus discriminates, showing how differences in age, ethnicity, race, gender, and social status 


affect our immunological predispositions, sometimes mysteriously so.” 


What should be apparent is that that neoliberal systems, who at face value champion a 
kind of equality by way of personal achievement, have failed us, because “if we had been left 
alone, then indeed we have be equal in at least that, stripped to our basic biological sameness that 
becomes a utopian dimension in a moment when this sameness is unmasked as a mere mirage.” 
This is a fact that did not unnoticed by other Presbyterian ministers working in the milieu of 
systems change. The Rev. Liz Theoharis of the Kairos Center at Union Theological Seminary 
and the reignited Poor People’s Campaign, alongside Rev. William Barber, spoke and wrote 


forcefully throughout the course of the pandemic from a specifically Reformed position, 


connecting culture and theology, saying, “it is the poor and low-income who have been hurt first 


68 Degot and Riff, “Introduction,” 12-15. 
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and worst and are feeling the greatest loss still . . . our nation has gotten accustomed to death, 


especially when it’s the death of the poor.”°? 


The systems of trauma that these low-income New Yorkers, the food pantry guests and 
congregants under my care are subject to, and the long-term impact on their physical and 
spiritual wellbeing, demand that we pay attention to how our community can expand our 
spiritual care in meaningful ways.’° The “intensification of society’s fragmentation under 
lockdown conditions unleashed the current cultural and discursive revolution” that the Church 
fails to reckon with at its own loss of care for suffering souls and failing to live into its purpose 
of participating with our sovereign God in God’s work of welcome and hospitality across 


difference. 7! 


In the following chapter on practical application of this theoretical insight, we will 
explore how the liturgical and theological resources of the Reformed tradition, particularly as 
expressed in the Presbyterian Church (USA), offer forms of healing modalities for moral injury, 
and might offer tools for the pastoral caregiver to not only help ease this soul wounding, but do 
so in a way that articulates and co-creates an understanding that transitions shame away from 
individual responsibility into a healthy curiosity and critical awareness of the political and social 


constructs that perpetuate forced precarity. Here, we will find the basis not only for the building 


6? Mike Ferguson, “COVID-19 Did Not Discriminate, But We Did,” Presbyterian News 
Service, April 5, 2022, https://www.presbyterianmission.org/story/covid- 19-did-not- 
discriminate-but-we-did/?fbclid=IwA RObD9Iwlxl2wcFU8egP- 
Whft9ArKjxPSU7V4TNT_LZXQHMXF-ZMp1vRSnyAl. 

7 Kristin A. Otte, “Exploring Themes of Moral Injury and Resilience among Women in a 
Transitional Living Center” (Ph.D diss, Pepperdine University, 2015), 11-28. 

1! Degot and Riff, “Introduction,” 14. 
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of a kind of personal and collective resilience, but intimations of a communal space of 


posttraumatic growth. 
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Chapter 3 - Reformed Liturgy as Healing Modality for Moral Injury: A Practical 
Theological Project 


"The grace of God means something like: 'Here is your life. You might never have been, 
but you are, because the party wouldn't have been complete without you. Here is the world. 


Beautiful and terrible things will happen. Don’t be afraid. I am with you." 


—Frederick Buechner, Beyond Words 


Interventions for those struggling with moral injury are a process of deep and engaged 
spiritual care, but, this is a process that can be particularly well supported by the active inclusion 
of a caring community around those who are suffering. I will argue below that the Reformed 
theological and liturgical tradition, particularly as expressed in the Presbyterian Church (USA), 
provides just such a space for spiritual care in its historic focus on the centrality of corporate 
worship of a sovereign God of grace and mercy.” In the repeated act of worship, we find a 
ritualized space of gathering in which “the whole of human existence is focused as in few other 
acts.” John Leith argues that in this act we are “shaped by the liturgy, by the very nature of 
worship itself” and that fundamentally “faith is expressed in worship before it is expressed in 
creed.”’3 With corporate worship as the core of collective life, I will argue that it provides too the 
space for the expression of spiritual care and healing, even before these find themselves 
enumerated in a pastor or counselor’s office or support group. Now, it is important to note that 
these liturgical forms and scriptural foci are not limited to just the Reformed tradition. Many 
Christian and other faith traditions practice similar ritual and textual that could be said to be 


indistinguishable from what we present here as markedly Reformed. What we mean when we 


? Shirley C. Guthrie, Christian Doctrine (Atlanta: Westminster John Knox Press, 1968), 
111-124. 
® Leith, Introduction, 174. 
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say “Reformed” here is important then. By claiming these liturgical structures and foci in their 
context specifically as lived out in the tradition of the Presbyterian Church (USA) is to 
understand them in their context as a centered on the act of corporate worship as a matter of self- 
understanding. We are “Reformed” by nature because of our corporate response to the initiative 
of God’s grace and action. For us, what I means to be Reformed is the very action of this call and 
response, this give-and-take between Creator and created, and this Emmaus walk in which our 


understanding is continually opened, not on our own, but necessarily in community. 


Here we will interweave a study of major themes from the Reformed theological and 
liturgical tradition, in that sense, with their ready interplay with well-regarded modalities for 
healing moral injury through the four corporate worship experiences that make up this practical 
research project. In these four services, we find an important means by which to walk alongside 
those struggling with moral injury, and particularly those suffering from forced economic 
vulnerabilities of many kinds. We will show that the church at worship can be a place of 
integration for the disjunctive experience of life in the COVID-19 pandemic and its aftermath, 
precisely because the church, in the context of this Reformed grounding, is not a place that falls 
into capitalist logics of self-sufficiency, but rather first into a countercultural logic of absolute 


dependency on a sovereign God. 


Churches in our Reformed tradition, by living with intentionality into the strengths of 
their own liturgical forms, can become communities that help our neighbors remember and 
reclaim that “their humanity lies deeper in them than its betrayal” by morally injurious events, 
and that their humanity is fundamentally and in itself good, precisely by being unrelentingly 


faithful to John Calvin’s central theological criterion that all worship is done in the approach of a 


2/ 


loving God, who disclosed Godself in the person of Jesus, himself preaching wholeness and a 


new identity in the kingdom of God, rather than the confines of Empire.” 


Rather than the empty platitudes of “thank you for your service” received by our 
returning veterans or carefully recreating cultural narratives on what “success” and “happiness” 
should mean, the church can practice and live out spaces of embodied lament. We can look 
unflinchingly and listen mercifully to the real horrors of war, of poverty, of trauma of many 


forms, and not our idealizations of its honor, heroics, or productivity. 


This is a multivocal process of “co-creation” between humans in community and in the 
midst of sacred scripture, because sharing in this journey of outpouring is to understand that “‘to 
lament is to confront suffering through a reciprocal practice.””> We can strive to know, in the 
fullness of their experience, those who have been forced to make decisions that run against their 
own moral cores. We can walk alongside them, listening closely and deeply, and work to build 
together a “counter-memory” that can hold both the harsh realities of the systems of violence that 
we all inhabit and move toward hope, healing, and reconciliation into and from communities of 


care. ’° 


With a theoretical and theological bulwark in place, we turn now to the operationalization 
of this Reformed healing modality in the context of Avenue Church NYC, a church revitalization 
project of the historic Jan Hus Presbyterian Church, and the Urban Outreach Center of NYC, the 


now independent human services nonprofit that was founded as a mission of that congregation in 


74 Brock and Lettini, Soul Repair, 11; Leith, Introduction, 175. 
™ Morris, “‘Thank You for Your Service,’” 41. 
76 Morris, “‘Thank You for Your Service,’” 36. 
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the late 1980s, on the border on East Harlem and the Upper East Side in New York City in the 


early months of 2022. 


Over the course of four weeks, beginning with Ash Wednesday, on March 2, 2022, a 
group of eleven congregants and ten food pantry guests gathered each Wednesday evening for a 
series of mid-week worship services that explored key thematic elements of the Reformed 
tradition as vehicles for participation in practices designed for moral injury soul care: (1) Ash 
Wednesday — Introducing a Circle Process; (2) The Word Proclaimed — Creating Communal 
Counter-Memory; (3) Psalmody — Embodying Worship through Body-Scan Meditation; and (4) 
Confession and Assurance of Pardon — Lament through Witness Poetry. These worship services 
were proceeded by a paper survey, containing questions adapted from the Moral Injury Symptom 
Scale, distributed one week ahead of the first service. Each service was also followed by a 
guided reflection session, in which participants were welcomed to stay for twenty minutes 
following worship to debrief and reflect on their experience of the worship environment with a 


smaller group. 


Quantitative: The Moral Injury Symptom Scale 


As many have noted, that while there have been major strides in the relatively recent 
study of moral injury in recognizing and healing combat veterans and other military personnel, 
there is sizeable gap in research when morally injurious events are applied to other groups, 
including healthcare professionals, and here, even more broadly, those experiencing the “high- 


stakes situation” of poverty in NYC in the wake of the COVID-19 pandemic.” 


77 Mantri et al., “Identifying Moral Injury in Healthcare Professionals.” 
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To set a grounding and initially test our assumption that there is a presence of moral 
injury symptoms among our target population of congregants of Avenue Church NYC 
congregants and guests to the UOCNYC food pantry, I asked the 21 participants in my series of 
four worship services to respond to an adapted version of one of the standard scales for the 
assessment of MI: the Moral Injury Symptom Scale-HP (MISS-HP), which includes specific 
questions around the religious indicators of moral injury.’* As mentioned above, ten respondents 


were food pantry guests and eleven were church congregants. 


My goal in doing this, despite the limited sample size, was to use a reliable and tested 
method to interrogate the basic assumption of this research — the presence of symptoms of moral 
distress across a diverse population inside our congregation and food pantry community, and, to 
then be able to best apply appropriate pastoral interventions and healing modalities to their 


individual and communal care. 


TABLE I. MISS-HP (Adapted) Score Averages and Standard Deviation 


Scale Questions Mean (Standard Deviation) 


1. Ihave felt betrayed by someone I once 5.10 (3.49) 
trusted .. . during the course of the 
COVID-19 pandemic. 


2. I feel guilt over an action I have done or 5.67 (3.40) 
left undone... 


3. I feel ashamed about what I’ve done... 6.14 (2.92) 
with a close relationship. 


78 The adapted scale survey form is included in the Appendix. 
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4. Iam troubled by having acting in ways 5.43 (2.8) 
that violated my own moral values. 


5. Most people with whom I regularly 5.81 (3.06) 
interact are trustworthy. 


6. Ihave a good sense of what makes life 7.52 (1.99) 
meaningful. 
7. Ihave forgiven myself for what’s 6.19 (2.25) 
happen to me or to others during the 
pandemic. 
8. Iam inclined to feel like a failure... 4.33 (2.73) 
9. I sometimes feel God is punishing me. . 4.62 (2.64) 
10. Compared to before COVID, my faith 6.05 (2.97) 


has strengthened. 


As Table I. shows, the average score for the entire sample set comprising both church 
congregants and pantry guests was 57.14 (out of 100), with a standard deviation of 12.10. 
Compared with similar applications of this scale, this represents a significant detection of moral 
injury symptoms.’’ 43% of respondents indicated a rating of 9-10 (with a 1-10 range of severity) 
for one symptom on questions 1-4, registering feelings of betrayal, guilt, shame, and moral 


violation. 29% of respondents listed similar severity for at least two of those symptoms. 


™ Harold Koenig, “Screening for Moral Injury: The Moral Injury Symptom Scale — 
Military Version Short Form,” Military Medicine Volume 183, no. 11-12 (November/December 
2018): 659-665. 
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It is worth noting that the standard deviation is high for the full sample set. Some of that 
variance dissipates when you break out the sample into the two distinct populations participating: 
church members and pantry guests. Church members registered a lower average of 49.73, with a 
standard deviation 11.96, against the full sample, while pantry guests scored a higher than 
baseline 65.3, with a significantly smaller deviation of 5.03. While this data can only suggest 
information that is limited by sample size and locality, it would seem to support our assumptions 
about the unevenness of pandemic moral dissonance. There is clear detection of moral injury 
symptoms across the entire sample set. But, while there was some deviation inside the church 
sample, representing the diversity of socio-economic statuses present in that group, the 
dramatically higher rates of symptoms indicated in the food pantry guest sample set suggests that 
for those who have chosen to make use of an emergency food provider, and more likely to face 


economic precarity during the pandemic, have also seen increased rates of moral distress. 


What is promising from this data set is the relatively high scores on questions 6, 7, and 
10, registering forgiveness, meaning-making, and strength of faith/spirituality. While the 
pandemic has engendered a level of moral dissonance and distress that is marked, it would seem 
that across both breakout groups that there are already tools and resources being utilized to cope 
and build upon foundations for resilience and growth which the pastoral caregiver can tap into to 
learn with and from in the process of the corporate worship interventions explored below. 
Call and Response: Qualitative Method and Case Study Sketches of Spiritual Care in Reformed 
Worship 
With these quantitative intimations in place, let us turn toward practical application of 


Reformed liturgy and spiritual care for moral injury. Here we will weave together a theological 
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exploration of central themes from the Reformed tradition, with proven spiritual practices and 
creative expression in the care of those suffering from symptoms of MI, with the voices and 
reflections of those who participated in our series of four worship experiences to form a 
multivocal assemblage of the great theologians of the Reformed tradition, the best practices from 
the world of spiritual care, and case studies from the lived experience of New Yorkers in the 
wake of the COVID-19 in the spring of 2022. From this textured analysis, we will be able to 
draw tentative conclusions about the place of Reformed liturgy in pastoral care and how it can 
form a space of moral resiliency and post-traumatic growth out of a complex milieu of cultural 


and socio-economic dissonance for low-income New Yorkers post-pandemic. 


Qualitative Methodology 


Following an excellent adaption of the use of case study in spiritual care as “analytic 
autoethnography,” developed by Adam D. James, in conversation with the work of Steve Nolan 
and George Fitchett, our methodology will build intentionally, with our background focus on 
affect theory in mind, noting the ways in which my own affectual response to these worship 
environments were registered as both participant and observer, which requires, as James quotes 
Nolan, “the kind of self-conscious introspection that is guided by a desire to better understand 
both self and others through examining one’s action and perceptions in reference to and in 
dialogue with those of others.” We will follow James’ structuring of case studies closely, 
following the insights of two participants in this worship series, one from the church and one 


from the food pantry, recognizing in James’ own highlighting of the “dynamics involved in brief 
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stabilization care” an operative function in our own short term care through this corporate 


worship intervention.*® 


By placing this dialogic interplay of two case studies, alongside my own voice, alongside 
the voices of the Reformed tradition, my hope is that in that assemblage we find an instrumental 
interest and intuitions of new paths forward as to the ways of structuring spiritual care in this 
specifically corporate and Reformed way can serve our most basic goals: alleviating suffering 
caused by moral distress; preventing and providing a base for healing from moral injury; and 
beginning a recognition of new forms of communal and personal resilience and growth from 


which a more hopeful future might be imagined. 


Our two case studies here as representative of the two communities that participated in 
this series of worship services, from both the UOCNYC food pantry and the Avenue Church 
NYC congregation. Each were part of a cohort of five participants who agreed to sit for a few 
moments after each service over coffee and dessert to discuss and reflect on what they had just 


experienced. 


We find interweaved in their voices a recognition of the variance of concern at play in the 
morally dissonant milieu of a New York City beginning to emerge from the COVID-19 
pandemic and hear the common resonances of themes around such issues as lack of agency, 
feelings of loss, and struggles to imagine an integrated and healthy future. Through each, we 


seek to showcase the nature in which the practice of corporate worship in this Reformed model 


8° Adam D. James, “Spiritual Care in an Inpatient Adolescent Co-Occurring Mental 
Illness and Chemical Dependency Unit: An Integrated Spiritual Care” (D.Min diss, Claremont 
School of Theology, 2019), 25-27. 
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provides a grounding of stability, creativity, and flexibility to meet a dissonant spiritual 
landscape with a variety of points of support. Again, we ask questions like what does Reformed 
worship feel like under late capitalism and what can such worship do? How can it heal? What 


can new stories and possibilities can it nurture? 


Borrowing insights from the work on posttraumatic growth of Calhoun and Tedeschi, as 
well as Carrie Doehring’s insights about “embodied lived theologies,” in each of these post- 
worship guided reflection sessions, I invited our participants through a series of questions to 
reflect both their already existent resources for resilience and self-care, and, to explore more 
deeply their “embodied emotional/spiritual logic that connects a set of core values, foundational 
beliefs, and practices for coping with stress and connecting with god/the goodness of life.”*! In 
doing so, I hoped to gain a deeper understanding of the connections that they were drawing 
between their own received theological beliefs and emotional logics, and, this project’s 
intervention in creating spaces of communal care to process the dissonant pandemic experiences 
that the Moral Injury Symptom Scale had already suggested was present. These reflections 
included group assessment questions like the following, that were both prewritten and also 
simply asked in the moment, influenced by the course of the conversation, by both myself and 
other participants: 

1) What felt either familiar or new about this worship service? (How did I 
engage the activity) 


2) How do I want to grow? (where did I recognize a change in me) 
3) Where did you feel God present? (Observing lived and received theologies) 


8! Lawrence G. Calhoun and Richard G. Tedeschi, “The Foundations of Posttraumatic 
Growth: An Expanded Framework,” in Handbook of Posttraumatic Growth: Research and 
Practice, eds. Lawrence G. Calhoun and Richard G. Tedeschi (Mahwah: Lawrence Erlbaum 
Associates, 2006), 3-20; Carrie Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care: A Postmodern 
Approach (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2015), 4. 
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4) What do I want to celebrate? (finding moments of hope) 

5) Where do I need support? (reinforcing community as a coping vehicle) 

6) What do I need the group to know? (facilitating increased sharing) 

7) What will I continue from this experience? (facilitating continuing use of 
spiritual practices) 

8) What did tonight make me remember? (Practicing creating counter-memory) 

9) What do I need to lament? (facilitating group sharing of emotion) 

10) Do I feel less alone? (registering change in a high-ranking symptom from 
MISC-HP adapted) 

11) What brings you peace? (i.e. coping skills, spiritual practices/rituals, etc.) 

12) When/where do you feel most connected to who you are? (sacred/valuable 
places, reflections on connection/integration, identity development, etc.) 

13) What, if anything, motivates you to be the best version of yourself? (i.e. 
higher power, family, self, god, etc.)*” 


Elena and Robert: Case Studies 

First, we will catch back up with Elena from Chapter 2, a born-and-raised New Yorker of 
Dominican descent, who spent her early years in Brooklyn and now lives a dozen blocks north of 
the church and food pantry in East Harlem. Elena has been a regular guest to our food pantry for 
years, and has engaged more deeply in the past year as we saw early that she lost her job as a 
receptionist because she had to frequently call out from work to care for your three children 


during the regular NYC public school closures for COVID. 


Then, Robert, a 75-year old Caucasian man, raised in the Midwest, but having lived on 
the Upper East Side of Manhattan since the 1970s with his partner, Greg, who passed away from 
COVID complications in early 2021. Robert has been a congregant of Avenue Church NYC for 
decades, with involvement waxing and waning with the cycles of his career and family life, but 


has found regular engagement again important to his spiritual health since the loss of his partner. 


8? Questions 11-13 were taken directly from the assessment questions offered in James, 
“Spiritual Care,” 84. 
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Their voices will conclude each of our four worship service sections below and provide a 
counterweight to both the Reformed tradition that sets the base for the structure and the received 
practice for care for moral injury. Elena and Robert offer, each in their own dynamic ways, 
expressions of the hope of this project that in worship we might find the God who calls us and a 
supportive community who cares for us in ways that are buoying for our souls and for our hope 


for the future. 


Spiritual Care in Reformed Worship 


As we have acknowledged previously, worship in the Reformed context exists to glorify 
God. It grounds our very reason for being, as the Westminster Shorter Catechism tells us that 
humanity’s “chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy him [sic] forever.”*? Humans were created 
to respond to God’s sovereign initiative with praise. Just as God gathers us in to worship 
Godself, we are “sent out in service to glorify the same God who is present and active in the 
world.”*4 This, for members of the church, is to be a “joy and a privilege,” recognizing that 
“assembling for divine worship is self-evidently the centre and presupposition of the whole 
Christian life, the atmosphere in which it is lived.”®> The greatest modern Reformed theologian 
Karl Barth understands clearly that through worship the Church “exchanges its working clothes 
for its festal attire,” not forsaking the ordinary for the numinous, but rather that they necessarily 


flow in and out of one another. 


83 General Assembly, Book of Confessions, “Westminster Confession.” 

84 General Assembly, Book of Order, W-1.0101 

85 General Assembly, Book of Order, W-1.0101; Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, 4, 
2:640, 697. 
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To step out of the normal cycles of things and put on this festal attire of worship 
necessitates us to recognize the holiness that we have missed along the way and to understand 
that we will still return to our “working clothes” with our view of that entire “working” world 
transformed from our encounter and reminder of God’s initiative to call us to the place of 


worship and, finally, of God’s ultimate claim on our entire existence. 


This reflects a rhythm of call and response that is intrinsic to all of life and all of 
creation. Reformed Christians believe in a foundational “rhythm of divine action and human 
response — found throughout Scripture, human history, and everyday events — shapes all of 
Christian faith, life, and worship.”°®° Worship extends then to all places and all facets of life, 
because of that central belief that all of time and space belong God, and worship grounds us in 


that reality. 


It is crucial that worship is “not to be an escape from the world, but a place for 
encountering the God of all creation who gathers us in and sends us out.”8” When we turn to our 
Creator in the context of Reformed worship, we do so without shying away or hiding any aspect 
of our experience. The invitation for spiritual care comes in exactly this recognition: to bring 
one’s full self into the space of shared engagement with other worshippers and the divine. Our 
first worship experience of the series, which we shall see served primarily as an introduction and 
tone-setting to how the following three sessions would be enacted, opened with these words of 
welcome in our Call to Worship: “Bring your whole self here. Know that our Almighty God is 


present with you. Know that friends and neighbors are present with you. Bring your whole self 


86 General Assembly, Book of Order, W-1.0102 
87 General Assembly, Book of Order, W-1.0203 
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here: body, mind, and soul.” Elena noted in her experience of worship as we shall see from week 
1, that “I had never thought about how I was bringing my body with me to worship. My prayers, 


my joys, my fears, my voice, but never my body.” 


The nature of the Reformed tradition as “reformed and always reforming,” offers a 
particular opportunity to recognize and participate in God’s reforming ends to the Church, and to 
respond by utilizing its worship forms to new and creative ends, while remaining faithful to their 
theological and biblical core.** The Directory for Worship in the Presbyterian Church (USA)’s 
Book of Order frames explicitly frames it as such: 

This directory presents standards and norms for worship in the congregations and 

councils of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). As a vision for Reformed worship, it 

suggests possibilities, invites development, and encourages ongoing reform. As the 
constitutional document ordering our worship, the Directory for Worship shall be 
authoritative for this church.*? 
The creative development and ongoing reform of the norms and standards for worship is 
authoritative and central to the PC(USA)’s governance and self-understanding. We will argue 
then, following our Ash Wednesday worship experience that sets both the form of these worship 
experiences in a “circle process,” as well as their intention to focus on the interplay between 


liturgy and bodies in interaction, that three key elements of Reformed worship hold particular 


resonance as spiritual practices and healing modalities for those experiencing moral injury. 


First, a focus on biblical integrity and intellectual engagement with scripture is 
paramount to any endeavor that could be called properly Reformed. We will first engage “The 


Word Proclaimed,” what is traditionally reckoned in the form of a sermon, as instead a 


88 Case-Winters, “Ecclesia Reformata, Semper Reformanda.” 
8° General Assembly, Book of Order, 110. 
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collaborative and interpretative event, exploring personal engagement with the text and story of 
scripture as a way not only to find entry into the emotional worlds of its central figures, but to 
understand in that conceptualization the ability to recapitulate our own narratives of morally 
disjunctive experience with sacred story as a foundation for the retelling of our own stories as a 


new kind of “counter-memory.” 


Then, the Psalms as a practice of embodiment, taking the Reformed tradition’s historical 
focus on the Psalter as both songbook and “the inspired word of God” into conversation with a 
body-scan meditation that ground not just what singing the Psalms can mean for us intellectually, 
but what singing the Psalms can feel like in our bodies. °° Focusing on psalms of lament, we will 
both foreground what it feels like to openly grieve, to release words of anger and despair and 
confusion, while also suggesting the work of our final worship service in the series, which will 
focus on the crafting of personal and communal laments as a kind of confessional witness poetry. 
Here we’ll find an integration of head and heart, mind and body, that will cement our argument 
about the centrality of a healthy interplay of intellectual edification and embodied physicality to 


the heart of what it means to worship in a Reformed manner. 


The creative lament of our final worship service will engage the centrality of Confession 
and Assurance of Pardon to the liturgical framing of call and response in the theological core of 
the Presbyterian Church (USA)’s method of glorifying God. Here, we’ ll find not only a way to 


externalize lament in constructive ways, but done in creative and communal fashion, to find a 


°° Leith, Introduction, 177. 
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safe container in which to continue to first be heard and then to reconstruct meaning with other 


people and with God. 


Worship Service 1: Ash Wednesday — Introducing a Circle Process 


We gathered for our first worship service on Ash Wednesday 2022; a group of 21 
individuals entered into a darkened sanctuary of Avenue Church NYC. A circle of chairs was 
arranged around a small table, covered in black cloth and strewn with fifty votive candles that 
cast most of the light for the room. At the center of this table was a small pyxis filled with ashes. 
The sanctuary space is a modern one, with clean white walls, video screens, and light wood 
accents. But, here, it feels markedly different when you enter than the typical Sunday morning 
service, which is marked by upbeat music and lights and a hearty greeting. Participants enter in 
silence, finding their place in the circle, as a minor key prelude is played from a piano that is off 


into the corner, with our Music Director in shadow. 


The intention of this opening worship experience was simply to gather together this 
group of worshippers for the first time as a collection of people called to this place by God and 
by the movement of this project. The hope was that they would simply come to know one 
another better and to engage together in what was for many a familiar ritual of the imposition of 
ashes, albeit engaged in a particular format that would set the stage for how each of our worship 
experiences in this series would be carried out. It also let us establish a group understanding 
about safety, confidentiality, and care before continuing into the main body of the project in the 


services that followed. 
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Elizabeth A. Liebert has written extensively about the particular usage of a “circle 
process” in the facilitation of spiritual care groups for those suffering with moral injury to 
establish foundational practices of deep listening and group engagement. She notes: 

The elements of circles are straightforward. They begin with ceremony, a ritual to 
mark the opening and closing in such a way as to involve the whole person, 
including spiritual aspects. Ceremony marks off the space and time as sacred and 
invites the participants to be present to themselves as well as to each other. The 
opening ritual says that this is not an ordinary meeting. In an overtly religious 
setting, this opening ceremony can be or include prayer, but in a secular setting, 
the planners will need to find creative ways of bringing people together and 
marking off the space as sacred in such a way that all feel included and honored. 
In this kind of process, the group is allowed to develop its contemplative listening skills by 
passing around a “talking piece,” marking the distinctiveness of the current speaker and a 
recognition of the need for attention to the ways that this individual voice and the presence of 
God is resonating in a given moment. Liebert tells us that: 
All the listening skills developed in contemplative listening come to bear in circle 
processes except that there is no direct response from another circle member to 
what a speaker shares until the turn of the person wishing to respond comes 
around again. Carefully crafted and led circles can safely contain anger, 
frustration, joy, pain, truth, conflict, diverse worldviews, intense feelings, silence, 
and paradox. 


Here we find the space for emergent voices and deepened recognitions that can develop, 


particularly in our focus on corporate worship, into a community of understanding and care.”! 


For those who gathered on this Ash Wednesday, we opened with a responsive Call to 
Worship to set our intentions of being present one another in the space that evening and to mark 


the opening of the circle. Following a brief introduction of the project as a whole, including the 


*! Liebert, “Accessible Spiritual Practices,” 66-69. 
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concept of moral injury and my intuition that many of us had experienced at least some moral 
dissonance through the course of the pandemic, the ash pyxis was introduced as our talking piece 
for that evening, which was passed around our circle as each person was invited to introduce 
themselves to the group, as well as share a few words about how they felt to gather together in- 
person for worship as we emerged from the pandemic and if there was a word or a dominant 


emotion that came to mind when they reflected on the past two years. 


To close the ritual space together, as the ash pyxis arrived back to me as the worship 
leader, we went back around the circle once more, placing an ash cross on the forehead of the 
person to our left, with this prayer said as each imposition occurred: “I am here with you. God is 
here with you. Remember that you are created in love and to love you return.” When everyone 
has received ashes, we joined together in a communal prayer adapted from John Calvin, before 
being invited to join together in extinguishing the candles that filled the worship space, before 
the room lights were slightly raised and coffee and cookies were served, with about twenty 


minutes of conversation and fellowship to follow. 


To set these intention at the start and to model our circle process, as well as my own style 
of facilitation, allowed the participants to not only become more comfortable with one another, 
but to understand that a shared goal of these worship services was such that “listening becomes a 
spiritual practice when the root meaning of contemplation is embraced, that is, when the 


intention of the parties is to see and hear the other as God sees and hears that person.”?? 


*»? Liebert, “Accessible Spiritual Practices,” 64. 
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Worship Service 1: Case Study — Elena and Robert 
As five of our participants gathered back together again around our circle after coffee and 
dessert to share in a few extra minutes of reflection, I opened this conversation with a simple 


question. 


Jordan: What brings you peace? 

[a long pause] 

Elena: Our invitation to bring our whole selves here. I had never thought about how I 
was bringing my body with me to worship. My prayers, my joys, my fears, my voice, but 


never my body. 


Participant 2: Yeah, normally Ash Wednesday is a sad occasion. We’ll all die, right? 
But this was something different. 


Robert: It felt good to be able to place the ashes on someone’s forehead. It was a 
connection. I’d only ever had that done to me, not done it myself. 


Jordan: So, being in this community has brought peace tonight. 


Participant 2: I liked that we reminded each other that we were here together. And God 
was here with us. 


Robert: And you switched up the ashes to ashes from love to love. We all knew the other 
one, but the love was a good reminder. 


Jordan: We’ve had a lot of reminders about our mortality in the last few years. 
Elena: I don’t know that I need another one! 

[group laughs] 

Robert: I certainly don’t. That’s why it was good to be reminded of love inside it. 
Participant 3: Love is really what we need more of. 

Jordan: How did you feel God’s love present tonight? 

[long pause] 


Robert: Putting ashes on [Participant 2]’s head. How strange is that? 
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[a small laugh from group, followed by another long pause] 

Jordan: | think that’s a good recognition to close on for tonight. 
There was a general feeling of hesitance to share in this first session. Many defaulted to simple 
commentary and recognitions of what the activities of the service had been, though we did 
eventually land on a statement from Robert that was more poignant than is easy to convey in 
verbatim format here. Out of the couple of joking remarks about our lack of need to be reminded 
of mortality, given the pandemic climate, he tied his experience of God’s love to the imposition 
of ashes on Participant 2’s head, who, to my knowledge, he had just met that evening. The tone 
in the room was joking and light, but that acknowledgement of God’s presence in this shared 
ritual hushed the room a bit and there was a notable shift in tone, as if to say that others had a 
similar feeling. Before someone could crack another joke — and this group is good with using 
humor to diffuse anything uncomfortable — I drew the conversation to a close there to hold that 


point into next week. 


Worship Service 2: The Word Proclaimed — Creating Communal Counter-Memory 


Our group gathered again on the following Wednesday night to a circle that was identical 
to that of our Ash Wednesday service, except now, at the center of the space was a small wooden 
podium, spotlighted in the relative darkness, with a large open bible clearly visible. Immediately 
in front of this podium, was the same table shrouded in black from our first week, but this time, 
instead of ashes, there was simply a small loaf of bread and chalice of grape juice. Behind the 
podium was a large whiteboard, with an array of colored markers. The candles lit for Ash 
Wednesday are present again, but spread out around the exterior of the circle. Participants again 


entered in silence to a minor key prelude, drawn more quickly to our circle and, for nearly all of 
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them, the same seat as the first week. A few, including Robert, lingered around the podium, 


observing the open bible, before taking a seat. 


We began again with the same responsive Call to Worship, calling to mind the invitation 
to present, embodied, and aware of God and your fellow congregants. I stood from our circle and 
stepped to the podium, inviting them to hear the words of Chapter 24 from the Gospel of Luke, 
considering as they listened the emotions that the disciples felt as they walked from Jerusalem to 
Emmaus following the crucifixion of their Lord. The text was read slowly and deliberately, with 
eye contact following around our gathered congregation as the story progressed, with attention 
paid by the reader to attempt a connection with each person. As the Gospel lesson finished, I 
invited those gathered to take turns approaching the whiteboard behind me, to write the emotions 
that they imagined the disciples were feeling in this story. The board slowly filled with: lost, 
forsaken, lonely, hopeless, broken. And reflecting, as we will see in the story’s turn: renewed, 
fired up, and community. When everyone had an opportunity to write, I rose again to deliver a 


brief sermon. 


The Word Proclaimed in the Reformed Context 

It is important here to explicate the meaning of the sermon in the Reformed context, and, 
to provide a scriptural case study, an exegetical exercise, that underlays much of the work of this 
project here. We hope that in doing so, the methodology present here of a weaving together of 
the Reformed tradition, the voices of those participating in the wake of COVID, and my own 
pastoral and affectual understanding will reach a certain fullness of presence in this extended 


interlude. 
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The Presbyterian Church (USA) holds that “[i]n Christian worship Jesus Christ is truly 
present and active among us... through gifts of Word and Sacrament,” and particularly here, 
“wherever the Scriptures are read and proclaimed . . . the Church bears witness to Jesus Christ, 


the living Word, and proclaims the mystery of faith.”?? 


The goal is to know, and not only to know, but to feel and understand with your full self, 
the reality of God’s Word. This process of not only cognitive ascertainment, but of physical 
embodiment of the Word comes as it is “both proclaimed and enacted in worship” through a 
“variety of symbolic actions” that “convey the gracious action of God and communicate our 
grateful response.”’* These symbolic actions span the full breadth of Scripture, including both 
“existing practices of faith,” such as fasting and feasting, baptism and breaking bread, rejoicing 
and lamenting, marking and anointing, as well as those “transformed ordinary acts of 
compassion,” offered by Jesus, such as feeding the poor, healing the sick, and washing feet, that 


open “into new ways of serving God.” 


Where the Reformed tradition has tended to fall short is navigating this integration of 
both head and heart, the intellectual and the embodied. Just as in the western expansion of 
Presbyterians in America in the 1800s, who were met by communities demanding “a different 
kind of preaching . . . less cold and intellectual, less concerned with proving points un theology, 
and more attuned to meeting those human needs which under frontier conditions were often so 
desperate,” this particular moment constitutes its own “frontier conditions” for the applicability 


of a Reformed tradition to modern and desperate need, a theological engagement that is “aimed 


°3 General Assembly, Book of Order, W-1.0106 
°4 General Assembly, Book of Order, W-1.0303 
°° General Assembly, Book of Order, W-1.0303. 
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at changing lives, bringing men [sic] to Christ” and providing a mode of healing that engages 
that rich intellectual heritage in a felt and present way.”° In engaging the ‘Word Proclaimed,’ in 
this more textured sense, we begin to more fully see in the community explication of scripture 
that “through these means of grace, God imparts and sustains our faith, orders our common life, 
and transforms the world. Through these same acts of worship, we share in the life of the Spirit, 


are united to Jesus Christ, and give glory to God.””’ 


We will see why the Emmaus story, and its sense of movement in a time of crisis, is such 
a crux of our corporate and embodied homiletic engagement here. In this ministry context of 
Avenue Church and the Urban Outreach Center, one thing that I’ve come to know and recognize 
for those I pastor is the sense of constant movement that rests at the heart of the so-called “city 
that never sleeps.” Forced movement, the necessity to move for safety or for resources, is a 
primarily concern for those individuals experiencing homelessness and food-insecurity in New 
York City. In the best of cases for those of us more traditionally housed, without adding in the 
intersecting forces of racism, poverty, and homophobia, Manhattan can be at its essence a 
transient place. For many, it is where you spend a season of youthful excitement and career 
growth, before moving on to some suburb or other part of the country to “settle down.” The 
phrase, “maybe it is finally time to get out of the city,” from even lifelong New Yorkers 


throughout COVID-19 was a heavy refrain. 


For many of the economically vulnerable people that I serve, that transience simply is 


magnified to a daily ordeal. You are rousted from a subway seat where you have taken refuge for 


°6 Mervyn A. Davies, Presbyterian Heritage: Switzerland, Great Britain, America 
(Richmond, Virginia: John Knox Press, 1965), 118. 
°7 General Assembly, Book of Order, W-1.0106. 
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a few hours of sleep by the NYPD. You awake from a careful hiding place in Central Park to 

find that someone has taken your bags — your only worldly possessions — and are forced to set off 
into the night to find some basic resources: clean socks, shoes, a bottle of water. You’re walking 
constantly between two places — to a soup kitchen for the next meal, to the church that will let 


you shower, or to the bodega that will occasionally give you free hygiene items. 


This movement between places, often at the impetus of some kind of shock or trauma, 
has made the Emmaus story at the end of Luke’s Gospel a deeply important sacred text for so 


many of the men and women I serve, in our food pantry and our church community. 


It captures deeply the experience that I have come to know through their stories and 
recollections — that sometimes the best thing to do is just get out of town, or, even just to move to 
some other neighborhood for a while. The seven mile walk from Jerusalem to Emmaus is not 
that much different than walking from Harlem to Chelsea, and in fact, that NYC journey is a 
little longer! But, it’s a trip that many of my congregants take regularly from their shelters to one 


of the city’s largest soup kitchens. 


I’ve heard reflected too the meaningfulness that Jesus comes to be known in the Emmaus 
story through “the breaking of the bread.” When so often the only time of rest and time to 
collect one’s thoughts comes in sitting down for a meal around a soup kitchen table, often with 
strangers much like Jesus is to these disciples in our text, the notion that God might be made 
visible and brought close even in the simple act of a shared meal is important to the work of 


spiritual care in my contextual frame. 


°8 Luke 24:35 (NRSV). 
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The feminist Reformed theologian, and now President of Union Theological Seminary in 
the City of New York, Serene Jones too recognizes the importance of the Emmaus text both as a 
“text of trauma and survival” for those who have “experienced individual and collective 
violence,” but also, from a Reformed perspective, finding in the “agile, insistent presence of 
grace in our midst,” representing yet again that dynamic of God’s initiative to come alongside 
the hurting and vulnerable and our grateful response in praise and commitment to creating a 


world that, as the Lord’s Prayer tells, more like as it will be heaven. 


We find here first, as we dive into spiritual practices that are both core to the Reformed 
tradition, while simultaneously being tested healing modalities for moral injury, an opportunity 
to engage deeply. Here, in a kind of proclamation of the Word, we’ll find in this journey to 
Emmaus, a scriptural case study to talk alongside our participant case studies, to explore with a 
moral injury lens how a guided walk through engaging the emotional world of the characters of 
Luke 24 can serve as a meaning-making tool for congregants in worship to not only better 
understanding the emotional dynamics at play inside the world of the text, but, as Jones has 
suggested that the “church is called, as it exists in this space of trauma, to engage in the crucial 
task of reordering the collective imagination of its people and to be wise and passionate in this 
task.” In doing so, the space of worship allows individuals to find their own stories and their 
retelling in that same manner, such that they might come to know that they are “deeply 


responsible moral agents and yet that the ultimate claim upon us 1s God’s, who seeks fellowship 
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with us even in the midst of our fallen moral actions, and who gives us the grace to act in the first 


place” to create a new understanding of our lives before God moving forward. ”” 


With that understanding in place, I’ll present here a brief explication on that theme that 
formed the exegetical basis of my extemporaneous sermon for those gathered in our second 
worship experience, as an invitation to imagine themselves inside the emotional world of the 
text. This tracing of the use of story as an entry point into rewriting personal narrative is well- 
received in the moral injury literature, with Shay’s originating explication of Homer’s //iad, and, 
many who have followed similar routes in using the Bible to “develop a useful and creative 


reading of this text from an unusual perspective for an audience rarely addressed.” ! 


The Road to Emmaus will form a kind of central metaphor for the weeks that will follow, 
tracing a journey out of the confusion and dissonance of the pandemic experience and into a 
place of renewed hope, resilience, and communal connection. We follow a pattern that will again 
repeat of calling and response, God’s action and humanity’s reply. In tracing this scriptural 


journey in some detail with those gathered for these worship experiences, and inviting them to 


°° Serene Jones, Trauma and Grace: Theology in a Ruptured World (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2009), 23-42. 

100 Pauline Shanks Kaurin, “Healing the Wounds of War: Moral Luck, Moral 
Uncertainty, and Moral Injury,” The Strategy Bridge, accessed November 9, 2022, 
https://thestrategybridge.org/the-bridge/2018/1/5/healing-the-wounds-of-war-moral-luck-moral- 
uncertainty-and-moral- 
injury#:~:text=Moral%20injury%20in%20his%20account,in%20Homer's%20epic%20The™o20I1 
iad; Michael Yandell, ““‘Do Not Torment Me’: The Morally Injured Geresene Demoniac,” in 
Military Moral Injury and Spiritual Care: A Resource for Religious Leaders and Professional 
Caregivers, eds. Nancy J. Ramsey and Carrie Doehring (Des Peres, MO: Chalice Press, 2019), 
135. 
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imagine both disciples’ emotions and their own, we interpolates a new form of Reformed focus 


on the “Word Proclaimed,” as a communal conversation with a moral injury lens. 


A Moral Injury Reading of the Road to Emmaus 

In Luke 24:13-35, we find ourselves three days after Jesus’ crucifixion, walking along the 
seven mile stretch of road from Jerusalem to the town of Emmaus with two disciples — one 
named Cleopas, the other unnamed, perhaps his wife, perhaps a friend, the text doesn’t tell us, 
but they are undertaking this walk with a cloud of mixed emotions lingering. They saw their 
teacher, Jesus, a “prophet mighty in word and deed,” the one that they had such hopes for, killed 
by the imperial Roman state, just like so many Messiah-figures before him.!°! For now, the best 
thing for them to do, it seems, is just to get out of town. With their vision for the future shattered, 


it seems that the community of disciples that has carried them has shattered, as well. 


On the road, they are met by the resurrected Jesus, whose real identity remains hidden to 
them. They can hardly believe as they walk that this stranger does not know what has happened 
in Jerusalem in the last few days. So, they share about their fallen messiah, their fallen hopes, 
and the only glimmer of possibility that they can find in the moment — a kind of rumor from 


some women about angels and an empty tomb. 


This stranger Jesus chastises them a little for their unbelief, but begins to retell the stories 
from their scriptures as they walk along. By the time they finally reach Emmaus, Cleopas and 


this unnamed disciple must have been compelled by what this stranger was saying, or, must have 


101 Luke 24:19 (NRSV). 
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been recovering the hospitality-centric nature of their messianic movement and invite him to stay 


with them and to eat, rather than go alone on his way into the night. 


Jesus joins them for a meal, and in the blessing and breaking of the bread — a grounding in a 
spiritual practice — these two disciples are suddenly able to recognize him, just at the same 
moment that he vanishes from their presence. That disappearing act triggers a backward process 
of memory where they realize what has just transpired and this new understanding sends them 


running back to the community of disciples in Jerusalem that same night. 


Walking with Moral Injury 

I find a particular point of intratextual possibility in the unnamed nature of the disciple 
walking along with Cleopas. Could she have been one of the women that in the previous chapter 
of Luke trailed behind Jesus while he carried the cross, women “who were beating their breasts 


and wailing for him?”!° 


Both of these disciples almost certainly witnessed the events of the crucifixion. They saw 
the Roman guards mock Jesus and torture him, feeding him sour wine and casting lots for his 
clothing. They saw the one that they had hoped would lead their people to a place of political and 
spiritual liberation condemned as a criminal and executed alongside other criminals. They saw 


all of this and they failed to act. They failed to stop it. 


If we view Rome as the holder of true authority in this scenario, even if that authority is 
carried out by the power of the sword and by the mental weight and machinations of colonialism, 


our two disciples experience, in a fairly straightforward way, Jonathan Shay’s classic delineation 


102 Luke 23:27 (NRSV). 
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of moral injury as “the betrayal of what is right, by someone who holds legitimate authority, in a 


high stakes situation.”!° 


Perhaps too this unnamed disciple from our passage was among those women who, 
hastily as the Sabbath was quickly approaching, went with Joseph of Arimathea to the tomb.!™ 
She may have helped pull Jesus’ body off of the cross. She might have removed the nails from 
his hands. She might have helped Joseph wrap Jesus in linen and lay him there. This unnamed 
disciple might have rushed to find the necessary spices and ointments for anointing the body, 
mentally preparing to handle the wounded flesh and broken bones with the dignity that they had 
been denied. I’m reminded of that recognition from Brock and Lettini that: 

Moral injury results when soldiers violate their core moral beliefs, and in 
evaluating their behavior negatively, they feel they no longer live in a reliable, 
meaningful world and can no longer be regarded as decent human beings. They 
may feel this even if what they did was warranted and unavoidable. Killing, 
torturing prisoners, abusing dead bodies, or failing to prevent such acts can elicit 
moral injury. Handling human remains can be especially difficult.!° 

Must not the events at that place that the writer of Luke calls “The Skull” have inflicted a 
similar kind of morally injurious event on those followers of Jesus who journeyed with him to 
what they, at the time, believed was the very end? At the hands of their oppressors, they saw this 
one in whom they had placed their dreams for a future of blessed peace and justice broken and 
tortured. They must have known there was nothing that they could have done to stop it from 


happening, as that was the whole point for Rome of the public spectacle of violence and brutality 


in crucifixion to begin with. Yet, they must have felt guilt and shame at their inaction as they 


103 Shay, “Moral Injury,” 182. 
104 Luke 23:50-56 (NRSV). 
'05 Brock and Lettini, Soul Repair, 10. 
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walked along that path to Emmaus, as they walked away from the site of trauma, with only some 


rumor about a vision of angels to comfort them. 


What if this unnamed disciple’s hands and body still held the lingering scents of the 
perfumes and spices gathered to ready Jesus for burial? As they walked along this path to 
Emmaus, as they discussed over and over what had just happened, as they grieved, as they 
waded in their sadness on this few mile walk, they would have been reminded with all of their 
senses of Jesus. As they were met by this curious stranger, someone who, unbelievably, seemed 
to not know what had happened in Jerusalem a few days earlier, what if the smells that signaled 
the handling of their Lord’s body still lingered there? What if they carried that marker along with 


them as a not-so-subtle reminder of the trauma that obviously lingered in their hearts and minds? 


In the passage, this stranger Jesus serves as a kind of pastoral care guide through 
navigating the early dissonance of this morally injurious experience. He walks them through a 
process of recovery (albeit an abbreviated one) that is not unlike Larry Graham’s four-fold 
structure of healing. He listens and names the situation that they face. He frames it within the 
context of their sacred scriptures and traditions. He stays with them to enact new meaning out of 
shared practices (table fellowship) and he ultimately send them off, back to Jerusalem, with a 
new sense of moral courage, even in the face of all the violence of the past three days, to enact 


new revisions for creative living with and through their community, with “eyes opened.”! 


In doing so, Jesus teaches a kind of co-creative model of counter-memory for our two 


disciples on the road to Emmaus.!°’ Where they remained trapped by the perceived failure of 


106 Graham, Moral Injury, 10-19; Luke 24:31 (NRSV). 
'07 Morris, “‘Thank You for Your Service.’” 
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their messianic movement — yet another prophetic teacher cast down by the imperial power of 
Rome just as he gained momentum — and depressed by their loss of hope in the eventual 
redemption of Israel, this stranger Jesus enters into a space of solidarity with them. He listens 
deeply and understands where they are in their process of grief and shame (even if he starts off a 
little stronger than might be recommended for the modern pastoral caregiver — “Oh, how foolish 


you are and slow of heart . . .”).!°° 


It’s in that process of listening deeply, which those gathered have already practiced in 
week one of our worship experiences, that Jesus models that “lovely dynamic of grace,” that the 
more one is heard, the more one can trust hearing for oneself, and, eventually, teaches them to 
listen deeply to their own hearts.'” I love the textual note of recognition that these disciples 


have: “were not our hearts burning with us . . . while he was opening the scriptures to us?””!!® 


There are real resonances here too with the model put forward by Litz, et al., that “the 
goal is to have patients verbalize what they did or saw, how it has affected them, and what they 
think should happen to them (or others) over their life course as a result, to someone who does 


not want them to suffer excessively and who feels that forgiveness and reparation is possible.” !!! 


Jesus uses his forceful injunction and that process of deep listening to garner their 
attention and to begin to enter into a space of co-creation and mutual accompaniment. He 


interrogates the footing of their narrative of what has just happened in Jerusalem and begins to 


108 Luke 24:25 (NRSV). 

109 Liebert, “Accessible Spiritual Practice,” 61. 

110 Luke 24:32 (NRSV). 

"1 Litz et al., “Moral Injury and Moral Repair,” 703. 
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ground them in their sacred stories and in their shared histories. I have to believe that there were 


probably some psalms of lament in that mix, which we will still yet explore. 


By the time that they finally reach Emmaus, as night falls and this stranger Jesus is set to 
continue on without them, our two disciples have begun to recover some of the practices that 
they cherished from their community before this MIE. They invite Jesus to stay with them for the 
night, to rest, to share in a meal and hospitality, and, it can be assumed, to continue to talk 


through and reckon with their feelings. 


What I think is particularly poignant from this passage in terms of a vision for recovery 
and a journey toward spiritual wholeness is that when our two disciples suddenly become aware 
of the true nature of who this stranger Jesus is, that even with Jesus’ semi-magical disappearing 
act, they are so overcome by the recognition that their repeated narrative of this MIE, the ways 
that they were talking over and over to each other initially on the road to Emmaus, is not the end 
of the story that they are called to action — there is a new creative future out ahead of them, there 
is a way forward from the corrosiveness of imperial power’s manifestation in state violence, and 
there is a way to respond to this broken moral balance toward healing.!!* This recognition sends 
them back in the direction that they had just abandoned, with new purpose and a new message of 
the resurrection, back to Jerusalem, and back to integration within the broader community of 


disciples there. 


"2 Graham, Moral Injury, 27-29; Kelly Denton-Borhag, “Like Acid Seeping Into Your 
Soul: Religio-Cultural Violence in Moral Injury” in Moral Injury in Sacred Texts, ed. Joseph 
McDonald (London: Jessica Kingsley Publishers, 2017). 
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In Luke’s Emmaus story, we find a particular kind of hope in the midst of trauma. A hope 
grounded in the faith that even when your whole worldview feels shattered, that even when you 
have failed to act, that even when all you can think to do is just get out of town, that God travels 
alongside, helps you to reintegrate and retell your story, and, in the simple space of a 
relationship, lived out as so many friendships before — around a shared table — that we might all 


move together toward a place of true healing. 


For my own ministry context, in which so many of the people I serve, those experiencing 
times of homelessness and food-insecurity, times of forced vulnerability, times where they are 
often forced to move against their will, this story can serve as an important hermeneutical lens 
for helping them to reorient their own story. In a space where so much of my pastoral care 
happens around soup kitchen tables or in conversations on the food pantry line, this sacred bit of 
text can help to restore the place of the holy right there in those moments — that God can be made 
known — even with all the trauma we all carry — in the breaking of the bread. As Calvin so 
poetically writes, “indeed, the believer, when he sees sacraments with his own eyes, does not halt 
at the physical sight of them, but by those steps rises up in devout contemplation to those lofty 


mysteries which lie hidden in sacraments.”!? 


"3 John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, in The Library of Christian Classics, 
vols. 20 and 21, ed. John T. McNeill (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1960), 4. 14. 5, 1280, as quoted 
in Michael J. Pahls, “The Contemplative Shape of Calvin’s Eucharistic Thought,” 
http://hornes. org/theologia/michael-j-pahls/the-contemplative-shape-of-calvins-eucharistic- 
thought. 
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Back to our Circle 

As my brief sermon closed, tracing the themes that we explored over the last two sections 
of scriptural case study with a moral injury lens, I invited those gathered to rise again to the 
whiteboard and add to the list of emotions they imagined these disciples on the road to Emmaus 
felt, those emotions that they themselves felt on the journey of the pandemic and those they 
hoped for the future as we emerged together from this COVID season. The board again filled 
with: alone, loss, failure. But, there emerged too, just like the turn back toward Jerusalem after 
Jesus was made known in breaking bread, words like: purpose, new beginning, stronger 
friendships, more rest and a wish for more hope. The open bible on the podium was closed and 
used this week as our talking object, which was passed around the circle to give everyone the 
opportunity to reflect on the text, on their COVID experience, and on any emotions that had 


arisen for them. 


We followed this, similar to our process with the imposition of ashes, with sharing of 
bread and grape juice via intinction around the same circle, with the prayer: “Bread and cup for 
you, remembering the journey, sending you out in hope.” Again, we prayed a prayer adapted 
from Calvin, the group was invited to extinguish the candles together, and we shared in a time of 


coffee and fellowship to follow. 


Here we reimagined perhaps the central driver at the heart of the Reformed tradition — the 
Word Proclaimed — into a communal ritual vessel for the lessening of suffering around moral 
injury. We found in the text of scripture a means by which to enter into its own emotional world, 


but to process out loud our own emotions from a difficult season, modelling not just a corporate 
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engagement of felt experience, but a lived engagement of the bible that we believe is markedly 


Reformed in its intention and execution. 


Worship Service 2: Case Study — Elena and Robert 
Jordan: Elena, what felt either familiar or new about this worship service? 
Elena: I’m not sure. I’ve never written in a sermon before. 
Participant 2: I’ve never thought about what the disciples felt like. 
Elena: That made me think about what I feel. How I’d have felt walking there. 


Jordan: That feels like something I’ve done before, right? Something bad happens and y 
you just start walking? Trying to figure things out. 


Elena: Yes, yes. I used to just push my daughter’s stroller for blocks. 
Jordan: Has anyone else felt that impulse to just move before? 


Robert: For me, it wasn’t the walking. It was the eating. The way that the music set the 
space, the ways that I entered into this space was a little uncomfortable. I wasn’t totally 
sure where we were going to go, but I was willing to trust. And in the breaking of the 
bread, it all came together. I felt like I really understood something. That must have been 
what it was like at those first communions: simple, present. That was something really 
special. 

Participant 2: I think about the ways that the disciples retell the story, like they are 
trying to find meaning in it. I think about the ways that when I have had traumatic 
experiences, that I have often tried to talk through it over and over again to find some 
new narrative in it and to invite God to show me the places that Jesus was walking with 
me. That was a connection that was meaningful to me in the bible passage that I hadn’t 
really thought to consider before. 


Participant 3: I mean, that’s what tonight is really about, isn’t it? Getting us to see our 
own stories in this story? 


Jordan: In a sense, yes. What did tonight make you remember? 
Participant 3: I’m not sure. 
Elena: | think I just remembered feelings more than anything. 


Robert: I felt the loneliness of the disciples, even though there were two of them. 
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Jordan: How do you feel less alone? 

[very long pause] 

Participant 3: The pastor with the hard questions. 

[group laughs, but I try to maintain a more serious, but affable presence] 


Robert: I’ve been trying to feel less alone since a big loss in the last year. I don’t really 
know how. 


Participant 2: Working from home, even though I was on Zoom, was very lonely. 
Elena: I was with my kids almost constantly, but that felt very lonely at times. 

[long pause] 

Jordan: Those were hard things to say out loud. 

[nods] 

Participant 3: This got hard quick! 

[chuckles from group] 

Jordan: Let’s think this week, until we meet again, about where you feel most connected 
to who you are. I think that is something that I felt in the disciples in this Emmaus story. 
They were lonely and lost and just getting out of town, and Jesus slowly brings them 
back to an understanding of their deep connection and their own deep hope, but that 


doesn’t come immediately. It runs through a lot of grief and hard emotions. Can you 
think of that this week? When or where you feel most connected to who you are? 


We wrapped the group here, because it was apparent that, while they were much more quick to 


share this week, that is was not easy for them to so. Participant 3, in a regular fashion, was quick 


to use humor as an escape hatch, but I was glad to see Robert particularly do some of the work of 


bringing the group back to topic. He had not shared with many in that circle previously about the 


loss of his partner before. That opened up a space in which it felt safe for others to register their 


own places of feelings of loneliness that I’m not sure that they would have otherwise. In myself, 


I felt a little bit out of my depth at places. I was glad to see that the group was sharing more 
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readily and engaging not only the worship service material, but the underlying themes in a fairly 
nuanced way, but I did feel my own anxiety about facilitating a group through such an 
conversation coming out and I had to note the tension in my own body and my own distraction 
from the actual conversation itself as I thought about how to guide it forward. I was grateful for 
Participant 2, who is a congregant with some experience in group facilitation through some of 
her own work, who at several points guided the conversation forward on the theme points that I 
was intimating. 


Worship Service 3: Psalmody — Embodying Worship through Body-Scan Meditation 


We move now to the second core feature of Reformed worship. If there is a primary and 
distinctive feature of creative worship expression, it is in the celebration and singing of the 
metric psalter. Core to this is the recognition for the tradition that “the psalms reflect the daily 
worship of the people of God.’’!'* The ordinariness of this rhythm, the everyday nature of it, both 
the evocative precision and the wide vocabulary of prayer that the psalms introduce, is crucial to 
our proper understanding of the place of such song in the context of Reformed worship. We offer 
gifts of music, movement, and other creative practice, “when, in their simplicity of form and 
function, they give glory to God,” recognizing that “congregations find metrical psalms easy to 
learn” and that “when a psalm is well translated into verse and set to an appropriate tune of 
regular rhythmic structure, it can be a joy to sing.”!'!> Joy and praise woven within the intimate 


rhythms of daily life, between God and humanity, and between humans in worship is the goal. 


'l4 General Assembly, Book of Order, W-1.0202 

"lS General Assembly, Book of Order, W-1.0204; David T. Koysis, “Straight from 
Scripture,” Reformed Worship, accessed April 10, 2022, 
https://www.reformedworship.org/article/march-1989/straight-scripture. 
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When such gifts function in that way, they are “appropriate for worship,” but when they 
veer to “only call attention to themselves, they are idolatrous.”’'!* It is precisely the direct and 
contextual framing that witnesses to the full life of the Christian believer — in its heights of praise 


and its depth of lament — that garners the central place of the psalter. 


Calvin, as we might expect, frames the primacy of the psalter through the lens of 
intellectual edification, through importantly as it comes to awareness of the carrying of the heart 
and emotions. He writes: 

... Spiritual songs can only be sung from the heart. Now the heart seeks after 

understanding, and in that, according to Saint Augustine, lies the difference between the 

songs on men and that of birds. For a finch, a nightingale, a parrot may sing well, but 
they do without understanding. Now the proper gift of man is to sing, knowing what he 
says, since the intelligence must follow the heart and the emotions, which can only be 
when we have the song impressed in our minds in order to never stop singing.!!’ 
Serene Jones tells us that Calvin’s appreciation of the psalter is because he finds in it a “profound 
wisdom for the way in which grace meets violence.” For Calvin, the psalms are a “anatomy of all 
parts of the human soul . . . divided, torn, haunted, rageful, terrorized, and yet amazingly ever 
made hopeful through the enduring presence of grace awakened in prayer.” As we will also 
explore in the Confession and Assurance Pardon core feature below, for our purposes, in both the 


singing of the psalter and how it teaches us to pray, psalms of lament will be paramount, offering 


an exploration of that full depth of the human soul, while also witnessing to that same enduring 


'l6 General Assembly, Book of Order, W-1.0204 
"7 John Calvin, Opera Selecta, as quoted in Paul Junggap Huh, “John Calvin and the 
Presbyterian Psalter,” Liturgy 27, no. 3 (July 2012): 17, doi:10.1080/0458063X.2012.666458. 
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presence of grace. In this, we’ ll find direct applicability to the healing of moral injury in two 


important modes.!!8 


As we continue to think about the importance of signing the psalter to the Reformed 
tradition, we’re reminded by Barth that: 
The praise of God constitutes the community and its assembles seeks to bind and commit 
and therefore to be expressed, to well up and be sung in concert. The Christian 
community sings. It is not a choral society. Its singing is not a concert. But from inner, 
material necessity it signs. Singing is highest form of human expression. It is to such 
supreme expression that the vox humana is devoted in the ministry of the Christian 
community. It is for this that it is liberated in this ministry ... it might be argued that in 
this way the community’s praise of God is embedded by anticipation in the whole 
cosmos, to which the cosmos is undoubtedly called and which we shall unquestionably 
hear in the consummation.!!” 
Here again we find not only the movement of call and response between God and humanity that 
has proved so key to our study so far, but again reflected the movement between the gathered 
corporate body and an integral relationship with the entire world. The human voice, for Barth, 
liberated in the ministry of song that wells up from the deep necessity of the body to respond to 
God in praise extends not, as might be casually perceived, for the aesthetic enjoyment of the 
music itself, but rather as the community’s participation, comprised as it is of these individual 
voices, in the fulfilment of God’s pleasure in the whole cosmos. Where purpose, where moral 
certitude, where a directional compass for what can be considered true has been shattered, the 
singing of the Psalter connects not only our individual voices with those who have been gathered 


into sacred space with us in the context of worship, but with the ultimate consummation of the 


entire universe into praise of God’s grace. 


8 Jones, Trauma and Grace, 43-46. 
"9 Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2010), 4: 866-867. 
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Serene Jones finds Calvin’s deep appreciation on the Psalter in exactly that universality. 
Just as we explored in our core feature of the “the Word Proclaimed above,” she finds in Calvin 
found himself in the Psalms, “he stepped into a world of consonant with his own: a world that 
collective social violence had knocked out of kilter” and he “invited his suffering readers into 
plays of mind and vistas of faithful imagination,” not just of their personal lives, but of the grand 
stage of all creation, “a workshop graced with God’s unnumbered works,” that “he believed 
would offer them hope and healing.”!”° In application to psalms of lament, we find a process of 
recovery of memory and viscerally feeling and naming human emotion that runs powerfully 


counter to the Reformed traditions received understanding as a primarily intellectual endeavor. 


Body-Scan Meditation as Compassionate Practice 

In Calvin’s encouragement to feel alongside the Psalmist, to lament alongside their rage 
and hurt and, often, ultimately, their praise, it brings to the forefront a pastoral attention to the 
embodied need to capture and process feeling not just on a mental, but on a resolutely material 
level in a “vivid imaginative space within [Calvin’s] readers can similarly experience, without 
negative judgement, the outrage and grief that emerge as they remember and name the traumatic 
harm they have suffered.”!”! And in so doing, they might come to recognize that: 

A psalm does not contain the final meaning of the author; it is imperfect and its meaning 

limited because the verbum cordis of the author was not fully 'emptied' in the psalm 

itself; there never was a similarity between the psalmist's inner thoughts and the words he 

used to express these thoughts; the final text of a psalm is thus never final in the sense 

that it contains a complete and adequate expression of the psalmist's verbum cordis or 


inner thoughts. The psalms are answers to questions . . . the exegete must become 
engaged in the endless process of asking (historical) questions: What was the original 


20 Jones, Trauma and Grace, 47-49; Lucas Kwong, “In Praise of Calvin’s Total 
Depravity,” Sojourners, accessed April 17, 2022, https://sojo.net/articles/praise-calvins-total- 
depravity-sin-racism-lucas-kwong 

"1 Jones, Trauma and Grace, 59-60. 
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question? What were the circumstances? To what is this psalm an answer? To whom was 
it directed? How did the psalmist interpret and formulate the answer?!” 


By recognizing the felt continuity with psalmist, and that the meaning of these prayers and songs 
is not exhausted simply in the words or feelings of the Psalmist themselves, we can begin to ask 
more and searching questions about what our experience, individually and corporately, of the 


sung psalms mean and feel like in our bodies. 


Brett Litz and Jessica R. Carney have written about the application of loving-kindness 
meditation and other forms of compassion practice as they apply to the healing of moral injury in 
war veterans. This forms a core of their method of “Adaptive Disclosure,” which seeks to utilize 
meditation practice as a supplement to other therapies to “break through rigidity, numbness, 
hopelessness, and disconnection, and, in the case of moral injury caused by others, anger and 
resentment.”!? By repeated practice of a nonjudgmental awareness of self and others, 
individuals “develop an openness and sensitivity to their own suffering and the suffering of 
others, and cultivate the empathic motivation to reduce that suffering.” Litz and Carney argue 


this is a valuable step “on the path to repairing loss- or moral injury-related harms.”’!*4 


In this foci on the Psalms, we wanted to incorporate both the singing of psalms and this 
practice of a body-scan meditation to draw our participants to an understanding of utilizing just 


this kind of nonjudgmental awareness not just in the context of their own embodied nature, but to 


!22 Jurie H. le Roux, “Augustine, Gadamer and the Psalms (Or: The Psalms as the Answer 
to a Question,” in Psalms and Liturgy, eds. Dirk J. Human and C. J. A. Vos (New York: T & T 
Clark International, 2004), 128. 

3 Brett T. Litz and Jessica R. Carney, “Employing Loving-Kindness Meditation to 
Promote Self- and Other-Compassion Among War Veterans with Posttraumatic Stress Disorder,” 
Spirituality in Clinical Practice 5, no. 3 (July 2018): 5. 

'24 Litz and Carney, “Employing Loving-Kindness,” 7. 
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the application of scripture to their lived experience. We sang through repetitions of psalms of 
lament in a Taizé-style, often one or two times longer than felt comfortable by own affectual 
understanding, to emphasize the bodily process of signing. Then, perhaps a bit properly tired, 

we reinforced the point of the embeddedness in our bodies not only of these processes of singing, 
but of our emotions themselves, by leading the group through the guided meditation, by which 
we strove to not only increase an awareness to the ways in which emotions felt in the body, but 
to the ways that the affective atmosphere of the gathered corporate worship body and the 


intellectual engagement with the Psalter interacted in creative and live-giving ways. 


Liebert writes that: 


For persons who have trouble engaging God, the psalms give plenty of practice in 
approaching God no matter how one feels. There are praise psalms, thanksgiving psalms, 
worship psalms, psalms asking for forgiveness, psalms celebrating victory; there are war- 
like psalms and peaceful psalms. Most important for our purposes, there are psalms in 
which the psalmist is figuratively shaking a fist at God. Those who do not feel, deep 
down, that they can rage at God will have plenty of encouragement to express exactly 
how they feel directly to God if they model themselves on the psalmists. 


And not only that, but that: 


The psalms literally cry out for bodily expression: “Give praise with tambourines and 
dance,” says Psalm 150:4. “I bow low towards your holy temple,” we intone in Psalm 
138. “By the rivers of Babylon we sat mourning and weeping,” says Psalm 137. “I lie 
prostrate in the dust” (Psalm 119:25) and “Enter, let us bow down in worship, let us kneel 
before the Lord who made us” (Psalm 95:6) give some hint of the bodily postures that the 
psalmist invokes as part of our prayer. Given this physicality in the poetry, one spiritual 
practice is simply to pray psalms in a whole-bodied way, aloud and in motion, enacting 
the psalm as it is read or, even better, sung. Such bodily prayer can awaken something in 
us that our minds have not yet recognized and may be particularly helpful to those 
suffering from military moral injury as they try to reconnect to their bodies and connect 
their bodies to their spiritual lives.'*> 


5 Liebert, “Accessible Spiritual Practices,” 70. 
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In engaging this body-scan meditation, alongside too the signing of psalms of lament, we 
open up the possibility to create reciprocal communities and circles of friendship and sharing that 
can integrate not only new narratives of healing, but supportive networks of continued care by 
paying attention to the ways that we show up in a space for self and others. We followed to our 
continued circle practice by singing the repeated refrains in rounds around the group, hearing the 


words repeated from all angles. 


This compassionate awareness, fostered through the collaboration of body-scan 
meditation and the words of the Psalmist, continues us in our ongoing connection of the 
emotional world of the sacred text with the individual’s own emotions from week two of the 
worship series, while looking forward in lament to the final week of the series. The care drawn to 
tying the Psalms, and particularly Psalms of lament, not solely to intellectual assent, as is 
common in the Reformed tradition, but also to individual and corporate material embodiment, 
lends to the construction of sharing and supportive community in the reconstructive of narrative 


with the language and physicality of the sung psalter as a key healing modality.!”° 


Worship Service 3: Case Study — Elena and Robert 
Only Elena and Robert were able to stay for this brief reflection session after our third 
worship, so some of the interplay between them and the other participants is lost, but I believe it 


was an interesting dynamic to focus in on their two voices alone here. 


Jordan: So, where should we begin tonight? 


Robert: Lament! How fun. 


6 Howard L. Rice, Reformed Worship (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2001), 
iW er 
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[Elena and I laugh] 
Jordan: What do we want our little group here to know about lament? 
[short pause, Elena exhales audibly] 


Elena: I was reminded how it feels. I carried a lot of sadness this year, losing my job, 
having to come to the food pantry. The way my body feels tired after our singing. 


Jordan: That’s a hard thing to be reminded of. 

Elena: It is, but the meditation wasn’t something I had done before. 
Jordan: What did you learn from that practice? 

Robert: That I fidget a lot. 

[Elena laughs] 

Elena: Me too, but I hadn’t thought about how I carry stress. 


Robert: Yes, I normally just think, “I need a massage,” not that I need to learn something 
about my shoulders aching. But, I’m drawn to this psalm, probably because the times are 
very troubling: the invasion of the Ukraine and the pandemic to name two. I have friends 
and family who are struggling with serious health issues and others with the loss of loved 
ones, like me. The Psalm writer gives us a very comforting image of God as a mother 
hen, folding us under her wing and protecting us. That is what I want for my friends and 
family, myself, and for the people of the Ukraine. A lot to learn still. A lot of psalms to 
read... 


Jordan: Say more about that learning. 


Robert: I guess that I just try to ignore the ways a need to lament. I’ve just bottled a lot 
of things up, figuring everyone is going through a lot of bad things, too. Who needs to 
hear about mine! 


Jordan: How will we continue to learn from this experience? 


Elena: I can see myself doing that meditation. My own version. Just checking-in, like, 
okay, how am I feeling in my shoulders, my arms, my legs. thought about how out of 
body the last few years have felt. Even though I’ve had some health struggles and some 
mental health struggles, we’ve been isolated and on phone screens and apart, and I think 
about how much of my energy comes from being with people. Being in this circle 
reminded me how I need people. 
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Robert: I’d probably feel a little hokey about it, I did tonight, but I think I'll think about 
things in a little bit of a deeper way, you know? Like, it’s not just, I’m just so stressed out 
about this. I could see myself asking where is God here? You know? Pastor J, you know 
that even though I grew up in a churchy family, I’ve always been a struggle about 
actually using all that Jesus-talk in real life. But, I liked that reminder how it’s not just 
about God protecting us. We need to reach out to God too. 
[I laugh, acknowledging our several previous conversations about that topic] 
Jordan: Maybe that’s our goal until we gather again for this final session. Think about 
how do we grow from this really hard period. How do we lament? Where do we need 
support? What can we celebrate? Maybe, even, Robert, what of that Jesus-talk motivates 
us to be best versions of ourselves? 
I was heartened by the interplay in this conversation between Elena and Robert about the ways in 
which they were continuing to recognize new facets about themselves. They recognized their the 
utility of embracing new spiritual practices and owned their need to fall back on practices that 
already build personal resilience and understanding for them. Robert noted independently 
opportunities for learning and growth to begin to integrate their own received theologies in fuller 
ways into their daily patterns of life. I felt in myself, perhaps too much of, a need to throw a lot 
of questions at them to consider to drive forward where I hoped they might get. This was 


probably too eager on my own part, but a recognition that I am growing too in the same space of 


exploration in worship and spiritual care. 


Worship Service 4: Confession and Assurance of Pardon —Lament through Witness Poetry 


We come finally to our last intersection with a core feature of the Reformed tradition: 
corporate confession. Yet again here the action of God’s initiative necessitates our response in 
prayer to that free gift. This method of prayer sits as one in which “we place all of ourselves 


before our fullest concept of God in an attitude of attention and reverent awe.”!?’ But, it is not an 


"7 Rice, Reformed Worship, 111. 
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idealized ascent, but rather “[a]ll confession has to do with how one lives and our shortcomings 


on the way. And there will always be shortcomings.” !?8 


In this section, we will explore two explications of this theological idea: the corporate 
confession of sin and the assurance of pardon. Each function as to respond to that grace and 
goodness, uniting the worshipping body together and modeling an ethic for both private and 
communal prayer that is able to stand with requisite depth before the expanse of human 
experience before God. First, in response to the “Word Proclaimed,” Barth writes of exactly this 


corporate ethos: 


Indeed, it cannot really be . . . unless it is first the confession of the community, in which 
the human response to the Word of God is the common word of all, and the mutua 
consolatio fratrum does not take place in a corner between individuals but is the objective 
and obligatory work of all to all. This common response in the common hearing of the 
Word of God, the confession commonly spoken and received in the renewal of the 
common knowledge, is the first element in the public worship of Christians. It may 
include the common recitation of a creed. It will certainly involve singing. But it will take 
place decisively in free witness, bound only to its object, as the Word of God is 
proclaimed and published and taught and preached and heard by the community 
according to the commission of its Lord. As this is done, that which is lawful and right 
takes place in and for the community. It is constituted as a fellowship of confession: not 
in the power or weaknesses of the human words spoken and received but because these 
words are an answer to the Word of God; because in these human words spoken in power 
or weakness it is a matter of witness to Jesus Christ; because He Himself is present where 
they are spoken and heard by those whom He has gathered. Thus in the confession of the 
community that which is lawful and right takes place, and the community is constituted, 
even though — and when is this not the case? — it sets itself in the wrong with its human 
speaking and hearing; even in impotent witness and poor proclaiming and publishing and 
teaching and preaching. !?? 


28 Kyle David Bennett, “Confession: Practice for Civil Public Discourse” in Reformed 
Public Theology: A Global Vision for Life in the World, ed. Matthew Kaemingk (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Academic, 2021), 290. 

29 Barth, Church Dogmatics 4,2: 700 
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The act of confession, bringing our whole selves before our fullest conception of God, for 
the Reformed tradition, as for Barth here, is the constitutive factor of the community itself. This 
corporate confession “is a source of sustenance in times of crisis.” It is in a very real way “how 
the liturgy brings wholeness and healing to worshipers.” In this cycle of confession and 
absolution, we find a release from feelings of guilt and shame. The fact that is structured first and 
foremost as a communal prayer attaches us by necessity to a group to combat our own loneliness 
and isolation. Kyle David Bennett summarizes it like this, that “I need to confess, and I am not 
the only sinner. I am in the same condition as everyone else . . . [corporate confession] focuses 
on our condition as fallen creatures, not particular wrongdoings.”!°° The reality is that “we 
publicly confess because we want to be right with God and his creation . .. confession massages 
our hardened hearts, closed minds, and self-directed tongues and slowly trains them to interact 
with others, especially those who are very unlike us.’’!3! The act of confession calls us to a 
deeper understanding of ourselves, a searching after a truer understanding of God, and necessary 
connection to those around us. It is a reminder that at the very core of reality, at the very heart of 
what is, that each of these movements are indissociably intertwined. And in the language of 
lament, in song and reading and prayer, “confession is a kind of ‘organizational therapy” that 
brings healing, not only to the community of faith but also to the various communities of this 
world.”!3* As we learned in our last worship service from the Psalmist, our full range of 
emotions are brought before our fullest understanding of our church, the Holy, and the entirety of 


creation. As the PC(USA)’s Book of Order summarizes: 


'50 Bennett, Confession, 291. 
'5! Bennett, Confession, 295-296 
'52 Bennett, Confession, 297. 
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Our lives are redeemed by the saving grace of God—the Gospel in miniature. God does 
for us what we cannot do for ourselves. Leaders do not say so because their words 
procure forgiveness, but because they are declaring to all assembled the reality of the 
divine mercy. The power to forgive sin does not rest within the church, particularly with 
its leaders. Rather, forgiveness is the gospel we preach, the good news of the cross. An 
important principle to remember about the declaration of pardon: The leader can declare 
it, but God gives it. The astoundingly good news of our reconciliation to God through 
Jesus Christ frees our tongues to sing mighty praise to God. !%° 

In the act of corporate confession, we find the encapsulation of our entire movement of liturgical 

practice, in such that “what we celebrate in liturgy is none other than what we live as Christians 

committed to entering into the ongoing redemptive work of the Risen Christ. What we live is the 


content of what we celebrate.’’!3* 


David Willis argues that for John Calvin, “growth in the active practice of assurance of 
our salvation is the aim of pastoral care,” namely, “health is a matter of growth in the assurance 
that we already belong to the one whose love constrains us and frees us.” The assurance of 
pardon that we receive in the act of corporate confession serves “to reinforce persons in that 
already established, ultimately irreversible identity by continually calling them to repentance and 
assuring them of pardon and empowering them thereby to walk in newness of life by focusing on 
the truth of the freely given promises given in Christ.” It is this “active, affective, inclusive, 
converted knowledge of God and of self,” that we find in the act of confession and pardon, of 


lament and consolation, of Word Proclaimed and our grateful response, that serves as an “active 


'33 General Assembly, Book of Order, W-1.0202. 
134 Simon Chan, Liturgical Theology: The Church as Worshiping Community (Westmont, 
IL: IVP Academic, 2006), 147-148. 
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comfort, in the midst of the most devastating external and internal crises, of belonging not to 


oneself but to Christ.’’!3> 


Lament Through Witness Poetry 

There has been a lot written about the efficacy of close attention to language and prayer 
in a community setting as a healing modality for those struggling with moral injury. One 
example that is central to the story of my own congregation is the practice of poetry as a resource 
for spiritual care. Mirrors, a long-running poetry group for homeless New Yorkers that 
originated and met in our church basement, provided a transformative space of expression for 
generations of participants and is something that is important to the shared self-identity of the 
congregation and of the food pantry. This practice of creative expression of lived experience is 
one that was absolutely crucial to include not simply for our context, but for the healing of moral 


injury itself. 


It was here that we found our fourth and final communal spiritual practice for this 
worship series project. After engaging the circle process itself in the imposition of ashes, after 
sharing in communion, after offering our laments, we operationalize each of those elements in a 
time spend in crafting our own lament in the form of a prayer of confession. We were led again 
in the reading of our psalm from the previous week, and simply given a wide open space of time, 
with different color paper and pencils and markers, to write a prayer that engaged the emotions 


that we have felt through the pandemic season, to confess the ways that we have felt on to anger 


'55 David E. Willis, “Calvin’s Theology of Pastoral Care,” Theology Matters, 
https://theologymatters.com/church-and-culture/pastoral-care/2019/calvins-theology-of-pastoral- 
care/. 
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or grief or self-hatred, and ask God to help us on the journey to hope and resilience and meaning- 


making. 


Shawn Lawson argues that the practice of writing “witness poetry” with combat veterans 
traces not just the pain of war and other trauma, but holds the promise for “sustaining lament” — 
interrogating the gaps, weeping, admitting involvement, and dreaming of new ways forward, 
that, even if, quoting Shelly Rambo, “language falters in the abyss,” the practice of poetry and 
the practice of lament can provide a way to endure that upends our neoliberal tendencies to 
privatization and individualist atomization and holds open new, collaborative spaces for recovery 
and generative hospitality. He recognizes that “the poets of witness have been there, and they 
write to tell the truth of their experience. Poems of witness do not close wounds or answer 
questions; they break open the silence of pain.”!*° Fawson recognizes that “the reading and 
writing of witness poetry in community is a social process that cuts against the privatization and 
self-enclosure that moral injury’s shame, secrecy, and feelings of failure often lock veterans and 


their families in.”!?” 


With the aid of a spiritual discipline like witness poetry, those gathered can find a final 
expression of our four week journey along the metaphorical Road to Emmaus in their own 
language of prayer and forgiveness, and could grow our ability together to “lament the grief that 
both separates and bonds us in memory and affection, which, theologically speaking, could be 


seen as shedding light on the meaning of human community and spiritual communion.” Here, in 


'36 Shawn Fawson, “Sustaining Lament for Military Moral Injury: Witness Poetry That 
Bears the Traces of Extremity,” in Military Moral Injury and Spiritual Care: A Resource for 
Religious Leaders and Professional Caregivers, eds. Nancy Ramsay and Carrie Doehring (St. 
Louis: Chalice Press, 2019), 44. 

'57 Rawson, “Sustaining Lament,” 45. 
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these public confessions of private feeling through shared poetry, in the unresolved tensions, 
irrevocable gaps, and broken continuity, we find a place in which to learn “new ways of 
expression” that may move “to a place of greater integration and strength.”!3* By placing here, 
the vulnerability of creative expression of writing poetry, alongside the community support of 
the option to share that expression with the group in our circle process, which has now solidified 
with a great deal of trust over four weeks, we find an opportunity to engage exactly the 
Reformed nature of confession and assurance. In this witness poetry, poetry that engages the 
fullest picture of who we are and what we have experienced, placed before our fullest picture of 
God, who not only hears, but welcomes our lament in scripture and in practice, and offers us the 
assurance that God’s love is stronger and that we have a community of people engaging similar 


emotions and similar struggles with whom to in solidarity of care and purpose alongside. 


After twenty minutes of silence (with some less silent than others, engaging their 
neighbors in the co-writing of this confessional poetry), we were offered the space to go around 
the circle one last time, either reading what we had written or, if still too raw to share out loud, to 
ask the group to simply respond together in unison with a corporate refrain that is common to the 
Prayers of the People time in our congregation, a beautiful sentence, “God, move within our 
prayers.” More than half of the circle, including Elena and Robert, shared what they had written, 
with some deeply moving, some quite funny, and all powerfully aware of the space that we 
entered together. As we met each read aloud our poem, our prayer of confession, we were met 


again and again with that corporate assurance, “God, move within our prayers.” As the last 


'58 Fawson, “Sustaining Lament,” 46. 
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person read, participants were invited to either take their prayers with them, or to place them in a 
large metal bowl that was passed around circle one last time. We extinguished our candles for 
the final time, save one long white candle in a gold candlestick holder. I invited the group to 
follow me outside, where we lit these prayers of lament and confession with this final candle 
from our four week cycle, drawing a finality of smoke and assurance to our circle, as we offered 


these laments to God with one final unison, “God, move within our prayers.” 


There was a feeling of deep relief, laughter, perhaps even joy, among us as we stood on 
the sidewalk outside our church, the same space where our food pantry operates each week, and 
watched these final prayers turn to ash, a call-back to our very first worship on Ash Wednesday. 


It seemed to me a fitting end to this series to return to where we had begun. 


I felt in myself one of the deepest feelings of peace that I have ever known in my role as 
a pastoral figure. Perhaps it was one of relief at the completion of this stage of the project, 
perhaps it was gratitude at the openness by which my folks had engaged the process, and perhaps 
it was the way that God, indeed, moved within those prayers. However that recognition came, for 


it, I am still intensely moved, even as I write here now nearly six months later. 


Worship Service 4: Case Study — Elena and Robert 

Elena, Robert, and Participant 2 sat down with me for one last time for a brief reflection 
there on the sidewalk as we closed out this project together. We gathered around a small table 
that gets set out by our front door for neighbors experiencing homelessness and other neighbors 
who simply need a place to rest while walking home with their groceries to sit, with our bowl of 


burnt prayers of confession and lament sitting at middle. 
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Jordan: So, last week, and [Participant 2] you weren’t with us for that conversation, but I 
asked a bunch of hard questions to close us. 


Participant 2: You love to do that. 

[Everyone laughs] 

Jordan: Guilty, guilty. But, I’m drawn to two different ones tonight, that it would mean a 
lot to me to hear your thoughts. First, do you feel less alone? That was a big theme we heard a lot 
in our first weeks. And then, what, if anything, motivates you to be the best version of you? 

Elena: I know that for me. I do feel less alone. I’ve spent the last two years on edge 
trying to care for my kids and work and do all things I’m supposed to do as a mom who is a 
parent on her own and I did feel alone. And I learned through all of this that it is okay to have 
that feeling and that other people I can call on are going through hard feelings just like that. But, 
ultimately, I think God gave me my kids and maybe these hard years to realize that family, that 
family God gave me, my kids, are exactly what motivates me to be the best me. 

Robert: [ still don’t know makes me the best me. I still struggle to think of a “best me.” 
But, I do feel like I’ve seen a couple other people here get closer to their “best me,” and that is 


something that is hopeful. 


Participant 2: I feel like that’s all the walk to Emmaus, right? We’re not quite sure why 
or where, but we’re going. 


Jordan: It’s why Emmaus is so meaningful for me, for sure. I feel like I’m often making 
the road by walking, as someone said once, I can’t remember who. Figuring out how to keep 
going and learning more as I go. 

Robert: It’s good to know even the pastor doesn’t have it all figured out too. 

Jordan: I just ask hard questions. 


[laughter] 


Elena: I’m thinking about ways that I can continue to have a group like this now that this 
is our last time together. 


[a long pause from all] 


Robert: Yeah, that’s what kept me coming back. I was unsure after week one, but having 
a group of people was important, wasn’t it? 


Jordan: Maybe that’s the space of how we continue to grow from here? Finding 
supportive community to process with and not just recreate isolation? 
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[nods] 

We departed soon after, leaving a space that has become one of deep sharing. I was struck by the 
ways in which this ending of the final service in this project, at least to me, felt like something of 
a loss too. I’ve seen all of these participants nearly weekly since, between our food pantry and 
regular church services, but there was a finality to the closure of this particular group, that time 
will tell if the short-term model has its benefits and hindrances. I can easily imagine how a 
longer ranging experience might also be helpful, or, integrating similar practices into the regular 
rhythms of the worship life of a congregation in Sunday worship. Overall, I was struck deeply by 
the readiness and development of their insight over the course of these four weeks and their 
ability to begin to incorporate not just these spiritual practices themselves into their 
understanding, but to reach that second level of reflection on the ways in which these practices 
and this community tied intimately into the fabric of their regular lives — recognizing that very 
Reformed impulse about the ways in which God is ruler of our whole lives, not just our discrete 
moments of spirituality, and the ways that this played out particularly in conversations about the 
loneliness and atomization at the heart of the last several pandemic years, brought primarily at 
the hands of the neoliberal systems best response to the crisis: social distancing. 

Worship as a Space of Reckoning with Moral Injury: Interventions, Final Assessments, and 

Outcomes 
Understanding all that we have here about the nature and foci of corporate worship in the 

Reformed tradition, we’ve seen the ways in which these historical forms can take on new life in 
the service not just of the glorification of God, but of facilitating a communal reckoning with 
moral dissonance and walking a road, not unlike those disciples on the way to Emmaus, of 


healing and transformation. Realizing the place of corporate worship as a fulcrum for personal 
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and communal wholeness in the Reformed tradition, we’ve seen this new utilization of the forms 
and structures of one traditional expression of PC(USA) worship, augmented in such a way to 


promote a spirit of resilience, creativity, and community. 


For Elena and Robert, and all my participants, the goal was to model for them not only 
spiritual practices that are beneficial in providing embodied and reflective ways to consider their 
own theologies, but to engage those spiritual tools with the complex and morally dissonant 
suffering of the pandemic season that we all had lived through. Each brought diverse sets of grief 
and struggles to the same context, with Elena attempting to reconstruct meaning after losing her 
job and a sense of overwhelming insecurity at not providing for her family in the way that she 
had imagined she must. Robert too walked a path of isolation and loneliness after the loss of his 


longtime partner to COVID-related symptoms. 


For each, they already had strong systems of resilience inherent to their understandings of 
themselves and their faith. While they were unsure of what the step toward meaning-making 
would be, they believed that there was such a next step. This was promising from the start. What 
I say in the very limited intervention of these four worship services was an increasing openness 
to engaging that ambiguity of meaning with a group. As each saw the others participating open 
up about their varying struggles through this COVID-19 season, and those struggles were often 
quite different from one another, the frequency by which the spiritual practices, and particularly 
it seemed, the closing rituals in which we passed and shared some element around the gathered 
circle, provided a vehicle for deep reflection precisely because it reinforced that this was a 


community gathered together by God to do this spiritual work of care together. 
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It is important to note that this corporate care intervention was time-limited and a mere 
beginning step on a healing journey, much as those initial miles on the road to Emmaus did not 
send the disciples running back off on a new trajectory immediately. In the months since our 
worship series, Michael is still struggling to integrate his faith with the loss of his partner, but he 
has continued, he reports, engaging some of our practices and sought out a gay men’s grief group 
because he recognized in himself the need for deeper community. Elena too, though she has 
since found a new job as her children’s school schedules have become stable again this year, and 
is feeling more “like herself” in the intervening months, says that she still loved her gained 
insight about recognizing the ways that she feels in her body, not just in her thoughts, and the 
ways that this can be a spiritual tool in itself. This method of careful recognition and awareness 
of self has led her to notice things that she had not before about her community where she lives 
in a public housing facility. Much like Michael sought out a support group, Elena has engaged 
with a mutual aid network in her building that helps other single parents who are struggling to 
provide basic resources for their families. Other participants, not in these two case studies, have 
also engaged such moves toward community following this process, including hosting a lay-led 
grief group with our congregation and forming a committee to start a vision process for a new 


mission concept to serve our neighborhood. 


It was here, in this very Reformed movement of being called by God into worship and 
responding to that initiative by being sent out again in service in the world, that I found great 
hope in this project. This was a local and contextual and tentative intervention, but it taught me 
as a pastoral caregiver the power that lies in simply opening familiar liturgical forms to a process 
of shared engagement and the ways in which this can be a quite powerful method in the 


rumination on these spiritual practices and their role in coping with the ways in which our 
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neoliberal system failed to meet the great demand of the COVID-19 crisis as a means to assist 
individuals in engaging their own systems of meaning and building their own tools of 


resilience. !3° 


'39 Mary Beth Werdel and Robert J. Wicks, Primer on Posttraumatic Growth: An 
Introduction and Guide (Hoboken: John Wiley and Sons, 2012), 159-175. 
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Conclusion - Resilience and Growth on the Road to Emmaus: Toward A Reformed Model 
of Spiritual Care 

This study and research has been two things from its start: tentative and local. It grew out 
of the context of a local congregation on the border of East Harlem and the Upper East Side in 
New York City and its mission to serve and live alongside its neighbors who were struggling 
with providing adequate food for their families, and particularly so as we all journeyed together 
and dealt with the fallout of our “new normal” in the wake of the COVID-19 pandemic. 

We have shown, at least directionally, that some element of moral dissonance and injury 
is present within this community, in this time and this place, across a diversity of stories and 
experiences. We have argued that the location and origination of the morally injurious event, that 
is, the agential factor in this case, is the failure of neoliberal capitalism to adequately meet the 
demands of the COVID-19 public health crisis on a social level, masking its own culpability in 
its fundamental ideological shift of responsibility onto the individual. We have seen this 
ideological slight-of-hand in theory and subsequently reflected in the words of pastoral care case 
studies. 

Along with the Reformed theological and liturgical tradition, we have developed a model 
for spiritual care that takes into account spiritual practices, theological emphases, and liturgical 
forms that interweave with some fluency with currently acknowledged best practices in terms of 
healing modalities for moral injury. Here, with theoretical interlocutors from affect and queer 
theories as a conceptual integrator in the background, we have explored and engaged these 
practices and forms as containers for a corporate expression of spiritual care that offered both 


community and hospitality to recreate and recontextualize narratives for healing for those whose 
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moral compasses have been shattered by choices and experiences forced upon them by the 
realities of our collective pandemic season. 

Engaging creative expression, scriptural exploration, and authentic communion with a co- 
suffering community and their sovereign God, we have shown a method and modality by which 
not only to foster a sense of wholeness and healing from moral injury, but also to coalesce an 
understanding toward collective and political action in opposition to the morally injurious 
structures that initiated the harm. 

Here, on our own disoriented road to Emmaus, with those post-resurrection disciples, 
with those suffering similar traumas and soul wounds, we find a place of resilience and we find a 
place of hope. We have found alongside them that resources and practices from which to base 
posttraumatic growth were already present, while also readily and eagerly developed in 
community. These have been a recognition of tools for resilience and spiritual well-being that 
were already present in my participants and which were merely called to the fore by these 
Wednesday night gathering for particular attention. These was the learning of new spiritual 
practices in which to ground reflection and contemplation of new narratives. These were the 
mere beginnings of testing the ideas at the root of this project, where we have identified plenty of 
work to be done still yet in nurturing and exploring posttraumatic growth and other markers of 
increased resilience as an extension and building upon of pastoral work which goes many years 
out beyond the confines of this project. 

Finally, and of particular interest to my own pastoral imagination, we have seen that the 
affectual spark of this kind of spiritual care taken up in corporate worship can, at least in this 
limited context, grow outward into collective practices of resistance and social justice: the 


creation of lay-led grief support groups, involvement in mutual aid networks, and a renewed 
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commitment to thinking about what social change can look like in a post-pandemic New York 
City from the congregation-level up. 

It is foolhardy to think that spiritual practices and engaging liturgy alone can provide all 
of the necessary tools necessary to help those suffering under the weight of the failure of 
neoliberal capitalism. It is silly to imagine that this alone is enough of a balm to soothe wounds 
that cut at the very core of our ability to maintain adequate resources to not only survive, but to 
thrive. But, what I saw quite plainly in the four weeks, and reflected in the responses of my 
congregants since, has been a moment of recognition that people engaged with God in 
meaningful and communal ways can create something that stretches far beyond the sum of their 
parts. And in that spark of hope, there is potential for transformative action, meaningful healing, 
and a deeply lived faith. 

My personal hope is that this project might be a leaping off point for the exploration of 
familiar liturgical and theological formulations across denominations and traditions as starting 
points for corporate and communal models of spiritual care. I found in these moments of praise 
and community, and I heard reflected by those twenty one individuals who spent a month of 
Lenten Wednesday nights in worship together, that these were spaces of holiness, of genuine 
encounter with the God who calls us in and fellow humans brought forth to joyful response, and 
of hope not only for personal resilience, but for communal resistance in the face of systems of 
power and sin, powers and principalities, that distort the good image of God inherent in each of 
us. My blessing for the reader here is that you might participate with God in that welcoming in of 
those who have been so wounded: morally, spiritually, materially; and, in doing so, through 


simple spaces of worship opened for such holy purpose, many might find healing. 
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Appendix A 


MISS-HP (adapted) Form 
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Moral Injury Symptom Scale: the following questions may be difficult, but they are common experiences 
of New Yorkers affected by the COVID-19 pandemic. They concern your experiences as a New Yorker and 
how you are feeling now. Try to answer every question. Circle a single number between 1 (strongly 
disagree) and 10 (strongly agree) to indicate how much you personally agree or disagree 
with each statement. 


1. Ihave felt betrayed by someone that I once trusted during the course of the 
COVID-19 pandemic. 


ines eee rs ais eos 
Strongly disagree Mildly disagree Mildly agree Strongly agree 


2. | feel guilt over an action that | have done or left done since the start of the 
pandemic. 


Eee sae eS Eases 
Strongly disagree Mildly disagree Mildly agree Strongly agree 


3. | feel ashamed about what I’ve done or not done with a close relationship. 


[eae aoa es 
Strongly disagree Mildly disagree Mildly agree Strongly agree 


4. lam troubled by having acted in ways that violated my own morals or values. 


Ea Se BS | a 
Strongly disagree Mildly disagree Mildly agree Strongly agree 

5. Most people with whom | regularly interact are trustworthy. 

Moan Res eae SE eee 
Strongly disagree Mildly disagree Mildly agree Strongly agree 
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6. Ihave a good sense of what makes my life meaningful. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


Strongly disagree Mildly disagree Neutral Mildly agree Strongly agree 


7. Ihave forgiven myself for what’s happened to me or to others during 
the pandemic. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


Strongly disagree Mildly disagree Neutral Mildly agree Strongly agree 


8. Allin all, lam inclined to feel that I’m a failure in my work or relationships. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


Strongly disagree Mildly disagree Neutral Mildly agree Strongly agree 


9. I|sometimes feel God is punishing me for what I’ve done or not done. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


Strongly disagree Mildly disagree Neutral Mildly agree Strongly agree 


10. Compared to before the COVID-19 pandemic, my religious/spiritual faith 
has strengthened. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


Strongly disagree Mildly disagree Neutral Mildly agree Strongly agree 


11. Do the feelings you indicated above cause you significant distress or impair 
your ability to function in relationships, at work, or other areas of life important 
to you? In other words, if you indicated any problems above, how difficult have these 

problems made it for you to do your work, take care of things at home, or get along 
with other people? 


Not at all Mild co Moderate Very much oc Extremely 
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